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The Necessity of Fundamental Con- 
ditions for Admission of States. 


REMARKS OF 
Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In the United States Senate, June 10, 1868, on the bill con- 
cerning the representation of Southern States. 


Mr. President: What I have to say to-day will 
be confined to a single topic. I shall speak of the 
validity and necessity of fundamental! conditions on the 
admission of Stutes into the boly of the nation ; passing 
in review objections founded on the asserted 
equality of States and also founded on a misin- 
terpretation of the power to determine the ‘‘quali- 
fications’”’ of electors, and that other power to 
make “regulations’’ :or the election of certain of- 
ficers.' Here I shall encounter the familiar pveten- 
sions of another time, no longer put forth by de- 
fiant slave-masters, but retailed by conacientious 
Senators, who think they are supporting the con- 
stitution, when they are only echoing the voice of 
slavery. 

Fundamental conditions on the admission of 
States are older than our constitution; for they ap- 
pear in the ordinance for the vast territory of the 
Northwest, adopted anterior to the constitution 
itself. In that ordinance there are various condi- 
tions, of perpetual obligation, as articles of com- 
pact. Among these is the famous prohibition of 
slavery. In the early days of our nation nobody 
thought of questioning the validity of these con- 
ditions. Scattered efforts were made to carry 
slavery into some portions of this region, and, un- 
questionably, there were sporadic cases, as in 
Massachusetts itself; but the ordinance stood firm 
and unimpeached. 

One-assurance of its authority will be found in 
the historic fact that in 1820. on the admission 
of Missouri as a State of the Union, there was a 
further provision that in all territory of the United 
States north of 36° 30’ north latitude, ‘‘Siavery and 
involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the pun- 
ishment of crimes, whereof the parties shall have 
been duly convicted, sha!l be and hereby is F)r- 
EVER prohibited.” This was the famous Missouri 
compromise. Missouri was almitted as a State 
without any restriction of slavery, and all the out- 
lying territory west and north was subjected to 
this condition forever. It will be observed that the 
condition was in no respect temporary; but that 
it was ‘‘forever,’”’ thus outlasting any territorial 
government and constituting a fundamental law, 
irrepealable through all time. Surely this condi- 
tion, perpetual in form, would not have been in- 
troduced had it been supposed to be inoperative— 
had it been regarded as a sham and not a reality. 
This statute, therefore, testifies to the judgment 
of Congress at that time. 

It was only at a later day, and at the demand of 
slavery, that the validity of the great ordinance 
of freedom was called in question. Mr Webster, 
in his memorable debate with Mr. Hayne in 
1830, vindicated this measure in language worthy 
of the cause and of himself, giving to it a palm 
among the laws by which civilization has been 
advanced, and asserting its enduring character :— 

“We are accustomed, sir, to praise the lawgivers 
of antiquity; we help to perpetuate the fame of 
Solon and Lycurgus; but I doubt whether one 
single law of any lawgiver, ancient sr modern, 
has produced effects of more distinct, marked and 
lasting character than the ordinance ef 1787. It 
fixed forever the character of the population in 
the vast regions northwest of the Ohio, by exclud- 
ing from them involuntary servitude. It im- 
pressed on the soil itself, while it was yet a wilder- 
ness, an incapacity to sustain any other than free- 
men. Jt laid the interdict against personal servitude, 
in origina! compact, not only deeper than all local law, 
but deeper also than all local constitutions.’’— Webster's 
Works, vol. 3, p. 204. 

Words of greater beauty and power cannot be | 
found anywhere in the writings or speeches of | 
this orator. It would be difficult to declare the | 
perpetual character of this original interdict more | 
completely. Tne language is as picturesque as | 
truthful. Deeper than all local law, deeper than | 
all local constitutions, is this fundamental law; | 
and such is its essential quality, that the soil! 
which it protects cannot sustain any other than | 
freemen. Of such a law the orator naturally | 
proceeded to say :— \ 

‘‘We see its consequences at this nfoment, and | 
we shall never cease to see them, perhaps, while | 
the Ohio shall flow. Jt was a great and salutary | 
measure of prevention.”’—Ibid. 

In these last words the value of such a law is | 
declared. It is for prevention, which is an essen. | 
tial object of alllaw, In this case it is the more 
important, as the evil to be prevonted is the most 
comprehensive of all. 

Theretore, on the authority of Mr. Webster, 
in harmony with reason also, do I say, that this | 
original condition was not only perpetual in char- 
acter, but beneficent also. It was beneficence in 
perpetuity. 

Mr. Chase, in his admirable argument befora 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the | 
Van Zandt case, ig hardly behind Mr. Webster in| 
homage to this ordinance or in a seuse of its 
binding character. In his opinion it is a compact 
of perpetual obligation :— ‘ 











The first two pretensions have disappeared. 
These two devils have been cast out. Nobody 
dares to praise slavery; nobody dares to deny 
the right of petition. The third pretension 
has disappeared, only so far as it denied the pow- 
er of the nation over slavery in the territo- 
ries; and we are still doomed to hear, in the name 
of State rights, the old cry against conditions up- 
on new States. This devil is not yet entirely 
cast out. Pardon me if I insist upon putting the 
national rights over the territories and the na- 
tional rights over new States before their admis- 
sion in the same category. these rights not 
only go together; but they are one and the same. 
They are not merely companion and cognate; 
but they are identical. The one is necessarily 
involved in the other. Prohibition in the terri- 
tories is prolonged in conditions upon new States. 
The ordinance of 1787, which is the great exam- 
ple, asserts the perpetuity of all its prohibitions; 
and this is the rule alike of law and atatesman- 
ship. Vain were its prohibitions, if they fell 
dead in presence of the State government. The 
pretension is too irrational. The Missouri act 
takes up the rule asserted in the ordinance, and 
declares that, in certain territories, slavery shall 
be prohibited forever. A territorial existence, 
terminating in a State government is a shortlived 
forever. Only by recognizing the power of the 
nation over the States formed out of the territory 
can this forever have a meaning above the prattle 
of childhood or the vaunt of Bombastes. 

The whole pretension against the proposed con- 
dition is in the name of State rights; but it can- 
not be doubted that it may be traced directly 
to slavery. Shall the pretension be allowed to 
prevail now that slavery has disappeared? The. 
principal has fallen; why preserve the incident? 
The wrong guarded by this pretension has yield- 
ed; why should not the pretension yield also? 
Asserting, as I now do, the validity and necessity 
of the proposed condition, I would not seem in- 
different to the rights of the States in those proper 
spheres appointed for them. Unquestionably 
States have rights under the constitution which 
we are bound to respect; nay, more, which are a 
source of strength and advantage. It is through 
the States that the people everywhere govern 
themselves, and our nation is saved from a 
central domination. Here is the appointed 
function of the States. They supply the machin- 
ery of local self-government for the convenience 
of lite, while they ward off the attempts of an 
absorbing imperialism. But there can be no State 
rights against human rights. Because a State, con- 
stituting part of a nation dedicated to human 
rights, may govern itself and supply the machin- 
ery of local self-government, it does not fullow that 
such a State may deny hum in rights within its borders. 
State rights, when properly understood, are en- 
tirely consistent with the maintenance of human 
rights by the nation. The State is not humbled 
when it receives the mandate of the nation to do 
no wrong; nor can the nation err when it asserts 
everywhere within its borders the imperialism of 
human rights. Against this righteous supremacy 
all pretensions of States must disappear as dark- 
ness before the king of day. 

The song of State rights has for its constant re- 
frain the asserted equality of the States. 1s it not 
strange that words so constantly employed as a 
cover for pretensions against human rights can- 
not be iound in the constitution? It is true, that 
by the laws of nations, all sovereign States, great 
or small, are equal; but this principle has been 
extended without authority to States created by 
the nation and made a part of itself. There is 
but one active provision in the constitution which 
treats the States as equal, and this provision 
shows how this very equality may be waived. 
Every State, large or small, has two Senators, 
and the constitution places this equality of States 
under its safeguard by providing that ‘‘no State 
without its consent shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.’ But this very text con- 
tains what lawyers might call a ‘‘negative preg- 
nant,” being a negation of the right to change 
this rule, with an affirmation that it may be 
changed. The State with its consent may be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. And 
this is the whole testimony of the constitution to 
that equality of States which is now asserted in 
derogation of all compacts or conditions. It is 
startling to find huw constantly the obvious, con- 
clusions from the text of the constitution have 
been overlooked. Even in the contemplation of 
the constitution itself, a State may waive its equal 
suffrage in the Senate, so as to be represented by 
a single Senator only. Of course, all this must 
depend on its own consent, in concurrence with 
the nation. Nothing is stid of the manner in 
which this consent may be given or accepted by 
the nation. But if this important limitation can 
in any way be made the subject of agreement or 
compact, pray, sir, where will you stop! What 
other power or prerogative of the State may not 
be limited also, especially where there is nothing 
in the constitution against any such limitation? 
All this I adduce, simply by way of illustration. 
There is no question now of any limitation in the 
just sense of this term. A condition in favor of 
human rights cannot be a limitation on a State or 
on a citizen. 

If we look further and see how the Senatarial 
equality of States obtained recognition in the 
constitution, we shall find now occasion to ad- 


stitutional law, before which justice and equity 
must hide their faces. 

This protracted and recurring conflict in the 
convention is compendiously set forth by our great 
authority, Judge Story, when he says “it consti- 
tuted one of the great struggles between the large 
and the small States, which was constantly re- 
newed in the convention and impeded it in ev- 
ery step of its progress in the formation of the 
constitution. The struggle applied to the organi- 
zation of each branch of the Legislature. The 
small States insisted upon an equality of vote 
and representation in each branch; and the large 
States upon a vote in proportion to their relative 
importance and population. The small States at 


resentation in the Hou e; but they insisted upon 
an equality in the Senate. To this the large 
States were unwilling to assent; and for a time 
the States were on this point equally divided.” 
(1 Story, Commentaries, Vol. 1, § 694.) This sum- 
mary is in substantial harmony with my own ab- 
stract of the debates. I present it because I 
would not seem in any way to overstate the case. 
And here let me add most explicitly, that I lend 
no voice toany complaint against the small States ; 
nor do [ suggest any change in the original bal- 
ances of our system. I insist only that the victo- 
ry achieved in the constitution by the small 
States shall not be made the apology for a preten- 
sion inconsistent with human rights. For the 
sake of a great cause the truth must be told. 

Tt must not be disguised that this pretension 
has another origin outside the constitution. This 
is in the ordinance of 1787, where it is positively 
provided that any State, formed out of the North- 
west territory, ‘‘shall be aimitted, by its dele- 
gates, into the Congress of the United States, on 
an equal footing wi h the original States in all respeets.”” 
(Hickey’s Constitution, p. 425.) Next after the 
equal suffrage in the Senate stands this provision 
with its talismanic phrase, equal footing. New 
States are to be admitted on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatever. 
This language is strong; but nobody can doubt 
that it must be read in the light of the ordinance 
where it appears. Read in this light its meaning 
cannot be questioned. By the ordinance there 
are no less than six different articles of compact 
“forever unalterable unless by common consent,” 
constituting so many perpetual safeguards; the 
first perpetuating religious liberty; the second 
perpetuating trial by jurv, habeas corpus, and ju- 
dicial proceedings, according to the course of the 
common law; t! e third perpetuating schools and 
the means of education; the fourth perpetuating 
the title of the United States in the soil without 
taxation, the freedom of the rivers as highways, 
and the liability of the people for a just propor- 
tion of the nation debt; the fifth perpetuating 
the right of the States to be admitted into the 
Tnion on an equi! footing with the other States; 
and then, next in order, the sixth perpetuating 
freedom—being that immortal condition, which is 
the golden bough of this mighty oak, “that there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory.” Now it is clear that sub- 
jection to these perpetual conditions was not con- 
sidered in any respect inconsistent with that 
“equal footing’ which was stipulate]. There- 


length yielded the point, as-to an-equality of rep- | 


,ed; the first, founded on a false interpretation of 
| “qualifications,’’ being nothing less than the im- 
‘ possible assumption that because the States may 
‘determine the ‘‘qualifications’’ of electors, 
‘therefore they can make color a criterion of the 
electoral franchise; and the second, founded ona 
| false interpretation of the asserted power of the 
| States “to regulate suffrage,’’ being nothing less 
than the impossible assumption that, under the 
: power to regulate suffrage, the rights of a whole 
race may be annihilated. These two pretentions 
are, of course, derived from slavery. ‘They are 
hatched from the eggs that the cuckoo-bird has 
left behind. Strange that Senators will hatch 
, them. 
(1.) By the constitution it is provided that 
“the electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislatures.’’ On this 
| clause Senators build the impossible pretension 
‘that a State cannot be interrupted in its disfran- 
chisement of a race. Here is the argument. 
Because a Stite may determine the qualifications 
of electors, therefore it may deprive a whole race 
of equal rights and of participation in the govern- 
ment. Logically speaking, here are most narrow 
| premises for the widest possibleconclusion. On 
the mere statement, the absurdity is so unspeak- 
able as to recall the kindred pretensions of slavery, 
that, because commerce is lawful, therefore com- 
/merce in human flesh is lawful also. If the con- 
{sequences were not so offensive, this “‘argal’’ 
‘might be handed over to consort with that of the 
Shaksperean grave-digger. But the argument is 
not merely preposterous, it is insulting to the hu- 
/man understanding, and a blow at human nature 
\itself. If I use strong language it ‘is because 
‘such a proclamation of tyranny requires it. 
|Admitting that the States may determine the 
“qualifications” of electors; what then? Obvi- 
‘ously it must be according to the legitimate 
‘meaning of this word. And here, besides reason 
‘and humanity, two inexhaustible fountains, we 
|have two other sources of authority; first, the 
‘constitution in which the word appears, and sec- 
ondly, the distionaries of the English language, 
‘ont of both of which we must condemn the intol- 
_erable pretension. 
| The constitution, where we find this word, 
| follows the Declaration of Independence and re- 
‘fuses to recognize any distinction of color. 
‘Search and you will confess that there is no word 
.of “color” in its text; nor is there anvthing there 
on which to found any disfranchisement of a race. 
The “qualifications” of different officers, as Pres- 
‘ident, Vice-President, Senators and Representa- 
‘tives are named; but ‘“‘color’’ is not among these. 
|The constitution, like the ten commandments 
; and the beatitudes, embraces all alike within its 
‘mandates and all alike within its promises. 
| There are none who must not obey it; there can 
be none who may not claim its advantages. By 
what title do you exclude a race? The constitu- 
‘tion gives no such title; you can only find it in 
yourselves. The fountain is pure; it is only out 
lof yourselves that the waters of bitterness pro- 
| ceed. 
The dictionaries of our language are in harmo- 
| ny with the constitution. Look at “qualifications” 
‘in Webster or Worcester, the two best authori- 


fore, even assuming that States when admitted | ties of our time, and you will find that the word 
shall be on an “equal footing” with others, there means ‘‘fitness’’ —“ability’’—‘‘accomplishment” 
can be no hindrance to any conditions by Con-'—“‘the state of being qualified;” but it does not 
gress kindred to those which were the glory of mean ‘‘color!’’ It embraces age, residence, char- 
the ordinance. acter, education and the payment of taxes—in 

To all who, borrowing a catch-word from sla- | short, all those conditions which when honestly 
very, assert the equal'ty of States in derogation administered are in the nature of requiation, not 
of fundamental conditions, I oppose the plain of disfranchisement. The English dictionaries, 
text of the constitution, which contains no such most used by the framers of the constitution, 
rule, excepting a single instance, and there the were Bailey and Johnson. | According to Bailey, 
equality may be waved; and I oppose also the | who was the earliest, this important word is thus 
ordinance of 1787, which, while requiring that , defined :— Se 
new States shall be almitted onan “equal toot-|  (1.) “That which fits any person or thing for any 
ing”’ with other States, teaches by its own great particular purpose. 
example, that this requrement is not a (2) “A particular faculty, or endowment, or accom- 
with conditions of all kinds and especially in fa- | plishment.”” i 5 
vor of human rights. The equality of States on) According to Johnson, who is the highest au- 
the lips of slave-masters was natural, for it was thority, it is thus defined :— ; ; 
a plausible defense against the approaches of} (1.) “That which mukes any person or thing fit. 
freedom; but this unauthorized phrase, which) /rample.—“It is in the power of the prince to 
has deceived so many, must be rejected now, so make piety and virtue become the fashion, if he 
far at least as it is employed against the equal | would make them necessary qualifications for pre- 
rights of all. As one of the old garments of sla- , ferment.”—Swi/t. 
very, it must be handed to the flames. (2 ) **Accomplishment.’” Tae ¢ 

From this review it is easy to see that we ap-| Erample.— ‘Good qualifications of mind enable 
proach the present question without any impedi- a magistrate to perform his daty, and tend to cre- 
ment or constraint in the constitution. Not a ate public esteem of him.” —Atterbury. es 
provision, not a clause, not a sentence, not a| By these definitions this word means “fitness, 
phrase in the constitution can be made an apol- or “accomplishment,” and, according to the well- 
ogy even for the present objection. Absolutely chosen examples from Swift and Atterbury, it 
nothing; and here I challenge reply, Without | means qualities like *‘piety’ and ‘“‘virtue’’ or like 
any support in the constitution its partisans bor- | “faculties of mind,’’ all of which are more or less 
row one of the worst pretensions of slavery, and | within the reach of every human being, but it is 
utter it now as it was uttered by slave-masters. ;impossible to extend this list so as to make 
Once more we hear the voice of slavery, crying | “color” a quality. Absolutely impossible. Color 
out in familiar tones, that conditions cannot be is a physical condition, affixed by the God of na- 
imposed on new States. Alas! that slavery, ture to a large portion of the human race, and in- 
which we thought had been slain, is not entirely | surmountable in its character. Age, education, 
dead. 


Again it stalks into this chamber, like the | residence, property, all these are subject to 
majesty of buried Denmark—‘“In the same fig- jchange; but the Ethiopian cannot change his 
ure like the king that’s dead”—and then, like | skin. On this last distinctive circumstance I 
this same ghost, it cries out “swear,” and then! take my stand. An insurmountable condition is not 
again ‘‘swear;’’ and Senators pledged to freedom | @ qualification but a disfranchisement. Admit that 
take up the old pretension and swear it anew. a@ State may determine the “qualifications of 
For myself, L insist, not only, that slavery shall | electors, it cannot, under this authority, arbitrari- 
be buried out of sight, but that all its wretched ly exclude a whole race. 


“I know not that history records a sublimer mire that facility which has accorded to this con- 
act. The United American States, having just) cession so powerful an intluence; and here the 
brought theie perilous struggle for freedom and | record is explicit. ‘Tie National Convention had 
independence to a successful issue, proceeded to | hardly assembled, when the small States came 
declare the terms and conditions on which their | forward with their pretensions. Not content 
vacant territory might be settled and organized | with suffrage in the Senate, they insisted upon 
into States; and these terms were: not tribute, | equal suffrage in the House of Representatives. 
not render of service, not subordination of any | They had in their favor the rule of the Conti- 
kind; hut the perpetual maintenance of the genuine | nental Congress and also of the confederation, 
principles of American liberty, declared to be incom-| under which each State had one vote. Assum- 
patible with slarery; and that these principles) ing to be independent sovereignties, they had 
might be inviolably maintained, they were made ajso in their favor the rule ot international law. 
the articles of a solemn covenant between the origi- Ayainst these pretensions the large States pleaded 
nal States, then the proprietors of the territory the simple rule of justice, and here the best 


and responsible for its tuture desiiny, and the peo- 
ple and the States who were to occupy it. 


i/minds concurred. On this head the debates of 


Every ' the convention are interesting. At an early day 


settler within the territory, by the very act of | we find Mr. Madison moving that ‘the equality 


settlement, became a party to this compact, bound 
by its perpetual obliyations, and entitled to the full 


of suffrage established by the confederation vught 
not to prevail in the .Vationa/ Legislature.’”’ ‘This 


benefits of its excellent provisions for himself | proposition, so consistent with reason, was sq@ 


and his posterity. No subsequent act of the orig- 
inal States could affect it without his consent. 
No act of his, nor of the people of the territory, nor 


onded by Gouverneur Morris, and according to 
the re, ort ‘being generally relished,’’ was about 
being adupted, when Delaware, by one of her 


of the States established within it, could agfect it with- | voices on the floor, protested, saying, that, in 


” 


out the consent of the original States. 


case it were adopted, “it might become the duty 


According to these words, which I am sure of her delegates to retire from the convention.”’ 


would not be disowned by the present Chief Jus- | 


| Such was the earliest cry of secession. Gouver- 


tice of the United States, the ordinance is a sub-! peur Morris, while observing that the valuable 


lime act, having for its object nothing less than 
the perpetual maintenance of the genuine principles of 
American liberty. In form it is a compact, unal- 
terable except by the consent of the parties, and, 
therefore, forever. 

It anything in our history was settled by origi- 
nal authority, supported by tradition and time, 
it was the binding character of the ordinance tor 
the government of the Northwest territory. No- 
body presumed to call it in question, until at 
last slavery flung down its challenge to every- 
thing that was settled for treedom. The great 
ordinance, with its prohibition of slavery, was 
not left unassailed. 

All this makes a atrange, eventful passage of 
history. The enlightened civilization of the age 
was beginning to be felt against slavery, wh-n its 
representatives turned madly round to contront 
the angel of light. The madness shéwed itself 
by degrees. Point by point it made itself mani- 
fest in Congress. The slave-masters forgot mor- 
als, history and the constitution Their mani- 
told pretensions resolved themselves into three, 
in which the others were absorbed; first, that 
slavery, instead of an evil to be removed, was a 
blessing to be preserved; secondly, tha> the right 
of petition could not be exercised against slavery ; 
thirdiy, that in all that concerns slavery State 
rights were everything, while national rights 
were nothing. These three pretensions entered 
into ‘Congress like so many devils, and possess- 
edit. The first broke forth in eulogies of slavery 
and even in blandishments for the slave-trade. 
The second broke forth in the ‘Atherton gag," 
und«r which the honest, earnest petitions, from 
the national heart, against slavery, even in the 
District ot Columbia, were tabled without reter- 
ence, and the great right of petition, proaised by 
the constimtion, became a dead letter The 
third, beinning with the denial of the power of 
the nation to aflix upon new States the perpetual 
condition of human rights, broke forth in the de- 
nial of the power of the nation over slavery in 
the territories or anywhere else, even within the 
national jurisdiction. These three pretensions 
all had a common origin, and one was as offen- 
sive and unreasonable as the other. The praise 
ot slavery and the repudiation of the right of pe- 
titon by the enraged slave-masters was not worse 
than the pretension of Siate rights against the 
power of the nation to prohibit slavery in the 
national jurisdiction, or ww affix righteous condi- 
ions upon new States. 


‘assistance of these delegates could not be lost 
| without real concern, gave his testimony, that 
“the change proposed was so fundamental an ar- 
jticle in a national government, that it could not 
|be dispensed with.”” (Eliot; Debates, vol. 5, p. 
135.) Mr. Madison followed by saying very justiy 
that ‘‘whatever reason might have existed tor the 
equality of suffrage when the Union was Federal 
among sovereign Slates, it must cease, when a nt 
tional government should be put in its place. 
Franklin, in similar spirit, reminding the conven- 
tion that the equal suffrage of the Siates ‘‘was 
submitted to originally under a conviction of its 
‘impropriety, inequality and injustice.” (/hid., 
p. isl.) This is strong language trom the wise 
jold man; but very trae. Elbridge Gerry, atter 
depicting the States as intoxicated with the idea 
of their sovereignty, said that ‘‘the injustice of 
allowing each an equal vote was long insisted on; 
that he voted for it; but that it was against his 
jadgment and under the pressure of public dan- 
ger and the obstinacy of the lesser States.”’ 
(diud., p. 259) Against these overwhelming 
words of Madison, Morris, Franklin and Gerry, 
the delegates from Delaware pleaded nothing 
more than that without an equal suttrage, ‘ Dela- 
ware would have about one-ninetieth tor its share 
ih the general councils, while Peonsylvania and 
Virginia would possess one-third of the whole ;” 
and New Jersey, by her delegates, pleaded also 
that ‘it would not be safe tor Delaware to allow 
Virginia sixteen times as many votes as herselt.”’ 
(fid.. pp. 211.) Oa the part of the smail States, 
the effort was for power disproportioned to size. 
On the part of the large States there was a pro- 
test against the injustice and inequality of these 


pretensions, especially in a government national | 


in its character. The question was settled by 
the great Compromise of the constitution, accord- 
ing to which representation in the House of Rep- 
resentalves was proportioned to population, 
while each State was entded to an equal suffrage 
in the Senate. To this extent the small States 
prevailed, aod the Senate ever since has testitied- 
to the equality of States, or, rather, according to 
the language of the Federalist on this very point, 
it has been the **pailadium to the residuary sov- 
ereignty of the States.’’ (federalist, No. 43.) 
Thus, by the pertinacity of the small States, was 
this concession extorted trom the convention, in 
detiance of every argument of justice and equity, 
,and contrary to the judgment of the best minds; 
jand now it 13 exalted into a universal rule of con- 


pretensions hostile to human rights shall be bur- 
jed with it. 

The conditions upon new States are of two 
classes; first, those that may be required; sec- 
ondly, those that must be required. 

The first comprehends those conditions, which 
the nation may consider it advisable to require, | 
betore adinitting a new member into the partner- | 
ship of government. The constitution, in pos- 
itive words, leaves to the nation a discretion with 
regard to the admission of new States. The 
words are: ‘‘New States may be admitted into 
the Union,” thus plainly recogniz‘ng a latitude 
under which any conditions not inconsistent with 
the constitution may be required, as by a firm on 
the admission of a new partner. All this is en- 
tirely reasonable; but I do not stop to dwell on 
it, for the condition which I have at heart does 
not come under this head. 

A fundamental condition in favor of human 
rights is of that essential character, that it must 
be required. 
plain duty; so it seems tome. I speak with all 
deference to others, but I cannot it see otherwise. 

The constitution declares, that ‘the United 
States shall guarantee to every 
Union a republican form of government.”? These 
/are grand words, perhaps the grandest in the 
| constitution, hardly excepting the preamble, 
| whieh is so full of majestic meaning and such a 
| fountain of national lite. Kindred to the pream- 
) ble is this supreme obligation imposed on the 
| United States to guaranty a republican govern- 
j;ment. There it is. 
} Called to its performance, you must supply a 
| practical definition of a republican government. 

Chis again you cannot avo'd. By your oatis, by 
) all the responsibilities of your position, you must 
) say whatin your judgment is a republican yov- 

ernment, and you must so decide as not to dis- 
| credit our fathers and not to give an unworthy 
example to maukind. Happily the defimtion is 
/ already of ecord in our hi-tory. Our fatiers 
gave it to us, as amid the thunders of Sinai, 
; when they put forth their Declaration of Indepen- 
jdence. Chere it stands in the very front of our 
, Great Charter, embodied in two simple selt-evi- 
} dent truths, first, thatall mea are equal in rights, 
'and secondly, that all just government is founded 
only on the consent of the governed—the two to- 
jygether making an axiomatic definition which 
proves itsell. Its truth 1s ike the sun; blind is he 
) who cannot see it. And this is the definition be- 
| queathed as a freehold by our fathers. Though 
| otten assailed, even by Serators, it is none the 
/less true. So have I read of savages, who shot 
/ their arrows atthe sun. Clearly, then, thatis a 
‘republican government where all have equal 
rights and participate in the government. I 
! know not if anything need be added; 1 am sure 
| that nothing can be subtracted. 
| ‘The constitution itself sets the example of im- 
posing conditions upon the States. Positively it 
says, no State shall enter into any treaty, alluince 
or contederation; no State shall grant let ers ot 
| marque or reprisal; no State shall coin money; 
' no State shall emit bills of credit. Again, it says, 
i} no State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
i lay any duty of tonnage, or keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace. All tiese are con litions 
in the text of the constitution, so piain and in- 
i telligible as to require no further elucidation, 
| To repeat them on the admission of a State 
would be supertiuous. It is different, however, 
‘with that higvest condition of all, that the State 
| shall be republican. Tuiis requires repetition and 
' elucidation, sv as to remove all doubt of its appli- 
}eation, and to vitalize it by declaring what is 
meant by a republican government. 

Here I might close this argument; but tere 

are two hostile preteusions which must be expos 





‘be excluded trom the polls; 


Not to require it is to abandon a; 


State in this, 


You cannot avoid this duty. | 


Try this question by examples. Suppose 
South Carolina, where the blacks are numerous, 
should undertake to exclude the whites from the 
polls on account of ‘‘color;’’ would you hesitate 
to arrest this injustice! You would insist that 
such a government sanctioning such a denial of 
rights, under whatever pretension, could not 
be republican. Suppose another State should 
gravely declare, that all with black eyes should 
and still another 
should gravely declare that al! with black hair 


should be excluded from the polls, I am sure that 


you would find it difficult to restrain the mingled 


‘derision and indignation which such a pretension 


must excite. But this fable pictures your con- 
duct. All this is now gravely done by States; 
and Senators gravely insist that such exclusion 
is proper in determining the ‘‘qualifications’’ of 
| electors. 

(2). Like unto the pretension founded on a mis- 
interpretation of ‘qualifications’ is that other 
tounded on a misinterpretation of the asserted 
power of a State to make ‘‘regulations.”’ Listen 
to this pretension. Assuming that a State may 
requlate the elections, without the intervention of 
Congress, it is insisted that it may disfranchise 
a race. Because a State may regulate the 
elective franchise, therefore it may destroy it. 
Surely it is one thing to regulate and quite 
another thing to destroy. Tie power to regu: 
late cannot involve any such conclusion of tyran- 
ny. To any such wretched result howsoever 
urged, there is one suffivient reply, non sequitur. 

According to the constitution, “the lunes, 
places and manner ot holding elections tor Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall be prescribed— 
each State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may, at any time, by law make or alter 
such requiations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators.’’ Here is the text of this porten- 
tous power to blast a race. In these simple 
words no such power can be found, unless the 
seeker makes the constitution a reflection of 
himself. The times, places and manner of hold- 
ing elections are referred to the States; nothing 
more; and even these may be altered by Con- 
gress. Being matters of form and convenience 
ouly, in the nature of “police,” they are justly 
included under the head of ‘regulations,’ like 
the sword and uniform of the army. Do we not 
familiarly speak of a regulation sword and a regu- 
lation sash? Who will dare to say, that under 
this formal power of requlativn a whole race may 
be despoiled of equal mghts and of all participa- 
tion in the government! This very pretension 
was anticipated by Mr. Madison, and condemned 
in advance. Here are his decisive words in the 
Virginia convention:— 

“some States might regulate the elections on 
the principle of equality, and others wight rega- 
late them otherwise.’’ . "Should the people 
ot any State, by any means, be deprived of the 
right of sutfrage, it wus Jud jed proper that it should 
he remdied hy the general government.—Eliot’s De- 
bate, val 3, p. BAT. 

Thus was it expressly understood, at the adop- 
tion of the constitution, that Congress should 
have the power to prevent any State, under the 
pretense of regulating the suffrage, from depriv- 
ing the peuple of this right or trom interfering 
with the principle of equality. 

Kindred to this statement of Mr. Madison is 
that other contemporary testimony, which will 
be found 1n the Federalist, where the irrepealable 
rights of citizens are recognized without distinc- 
tion of evier. This explicit language cannot be 
too often quoted. Here it is:— 

“Ltis only under the pretext that the laws have 
transterred the negroes into subjects of property 
that a place is disputed them in the computation 
ot numbers; and it is admitted that if the laws 


} were to restore the rights which have been taken 
away the neyroes could no longer be refused an equal 
share of representation with the other inhabitants.’’— 
The Federalist, No. 54. 

This testimony is as decisive as it is authentic. 
Consider that it was given in explanation and 
vindication of the constitution. Consider that 
the constitution was commended for adoption by 


P. S. Wyncoop & Son, New York, have pub- 
lished (and Lee & Shepard have for sale,) a pleas- 
ant little book entitled Grandpapa’s Arithmetic. A 
Story of two Little Apple-Merchants, by Jean Mace, 
in which, under the cover of a taking narrative, 
the elements of arithmetic are indelibly impressed 





the assertion, that on the termination of slavery | 
.“‘the negro could no longer be refused an equal | 
share of representation with the other inhabitants.’’ 
In the face of this assurance, how can it be now 
insisted, that under the simple power to regulate | 
the suffrage, a State may deny to a whole race. 
that ‘‘equal shire of representation’? which was) 
promisel? Thus from every quarter we are 
| bronght to the same inevitable conclusion. 

Therefore, I dismiss the pretension founded on 
the power to make regulations, as J dismiss that 
other founded on the power to determine qua/ifi- 
cations. Fach proceeds on a radical misconcep- 
tion. Admit that a State may determine quz/isi- 
cations; admit that a State may make regu/ations, 
it cannot follow, by any rule of logic, or law, that, 
under these powers, either or both, it may dis- 
franchise arace. The pretension is too lofty. 
No such enormous prerogrative can be wrung out 
of any such moderate power. As well say, that, 
because a constable or policeman may keep order 
in a city, therefore he may inflict the penalty of 
death; or, because a father may impose proper 
restraint upon a child, therefore he may sell him 
into slavery. We have read of an effort to ex- 
tract sunbeams out of cucumbers; but the pre- 
ent effort to extract a cruel prerogative out of 
the simple words of the constitution is scarcely 
less absurd. 

I conclude as I began, in favor of requiring 
conditions from States on their admission into 
the nation, and I insist that it is our especial 
duty, in every possible way, by compact and by 
enactment, to assure among these conditions the 
‘equal rights of all and the participation of every 
citizen in the government over him, without) 
which the State cannot be republican. For} 
the present I confine myself to the question of 
conditions on the admission of States, without 
considering the broader obligation of Congress 
to make equal rights coéxtensive with the nation, 
and thus to harmonize our institutions with the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
That other question I leave to another occasion. 

Meanwhile I protest against the false glosses 
originally fastened upon the constitution by sla- 
very, and, now continued, often in unconscious- 
ness of their origin, perverting it to the vilest 
uses of tyranny. I protest against that exagger- 
ation of pretension, which, out of a power to 
make “regulations” and to determine ‘“‘qualifica- 
tions,” can derive an unrepublican prerogative. 
|I protest against that pretension, which would 
|make the asserted equality of States the cover 
for a denial of the equality of man. The one is 
an artificial rule, relating to artificial bodies; the 
other is a natural rule, relating to natural bodies. 
| The one is little more than a legal fiction; the 
| other is a truth of nature. Here is a distinction, 
which Alexander Hamilton recognized when, in 
the debates of the convention, he nobly said:— 

“As States are a collection of individual men, 
| which ought we to respect most, the rights of 
| the people composing thein or of the artificial be- 
| ings resulting from the composition? Nothing 
could be more preposterous or absurd than to sac- 
|rifice the former to the latter.’”’—Eliot’s Debates, 
‘vol. 5, p. 258. 

High above States, as high above men, are 
;those commanding principles, which cannot be 
{denied with impunity. They will be found in 
{the Declaration of Independence expressed so 
clearly that all can read them. Though few, 
they are mighty. There is no humility in bend- 
jing to their behests. As man rises in the scale 
|ot being while walking in obedience to the di- 
| vine will, so is a State elevated by obedience to 
| these everlasting truths. Nor can we look for 
| harmony in our country until these principles bear 
| unquestioned sway, without any interdict from 

That unity for which the nation 














ithe States. 
longs, with peace and reconciliation in its train, 
can be assured only through the equal rights of 
:all, proclaimed by the nation everywhere within 
|its limits, and maintained by the national arm. 
| Then will the constitution be filled and inspired by 
;the Declaration of Independence, so that the two 
shall be one, with a common life, a common au- 
thority, and a common glory. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Appletons have issuel The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor in their handsome cheap plaid-cover edi- 
‘tion of Scott’s novels. Nichols & Noyes have it. 





The Nursery, for July, is effulgent with glowing 
| pictures and sparkling text, and cannot fail to 
' brighten any child’s face or heart. Boston, John 
|L. Shorey. 

Appleton & Co. have published a complete edi- 
jtion of Srott’s Poetical Works. It includes his 
|lyric poems, which will be new to many readers, 
, and also a life of the author. 
| The World at Home, for June,—the Philadel- 
phia monthly of miscellaneous literature, fashions, 
‘ receipts, &c., &.,—is as well filled as usual. It 

has new publishers in Isaac E. Rose & Co. 

Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have pub- 
\lished a very excellent steel-plate likeness of 
' Schuyler Colfax, engraved by Illman Brothers of 
| that city, Mesigned to accompany a Life soon to 
‘be published by the firm. 

Every Saturday, of the current date, has selec- 

tions from the leading literary journals of Eng- 
jland, presenting a fine table of contents, among 
! which is Mr. Dickens’s ‘Debt of Honor,” as he 
terms his acknowledgment of civilities in Am rica. 


upon the mind of the youthful reader. The com- 
pilation is ingenious and highly advantageous. 

Wynkvop & Son, of New York, in what they 
call the ‘‘Handy edition,” have issued The New-- 
comes, by Thackeray. It is a sort of “diamond’”’ 
edition, small but clear type, quarto form, twelve 
capital illustrations, and general neatness and ex- 
cellence. We should be pleased to see all of 
Thackeray’s works in this form. A. Williams & 
Co. have it for sale 

What Shall We Eat? is the suggestive title to 
a very sensible and practical manual for house- 
keepers, in which a bill of fare for breakfast, din- 
ner and tea, for every day in the year (by quadru- 
pling the provision named for a single week in 
each month) is given. We have also an appen- 
dix full of receipts for pickles and sauces. The 
dishes seem simple, easy of acquisition and 
economical. (New York, G. P. Putman & Son.) 


Appleton’s Short-Trip Guide to Europe, by Hen- 
ty Morford, has many practical suggestions to 
would-be travellers how to get to Europe and 
back at the smallest necessary expeaditure of 
time and money, how to use properly the ‘‘lingo”’ 
of the countries visited, and, in short, to get 
along on the trip as easily aa if travelling at 
home. A good map of Europe illustrates the sug- 
gested reutes. Nichols & Noyes have the vol- 
ume. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. enter upon a new ven- 
ture in the Dickens’ line, which strikes us asa 
capital one. It is to combine their very tasteful 
cheap edition of this author’s works into six vol- 
umes, with illustrations by Cruikshanks, Leech 
and Browne. The initial volume of this new 
(so-called) “Library” edition has appeared, and 
presents Sketches, Pickwick Papers and Ba. naby 
Rudge in handsome purple binding, with appro- 
priate vignettes, and a fine portrait of the au- 
thor. The type is very clear, the paper white, 
and the whole appearance of the volume attrac- 
tive. Nichols & Noyes have the volume. 

The Riverside Magazine holds its own in sum- 
mer or winter, spring-time or fall, as among the 
first in merit of the juvenile monthlies. The 
number for July has a wealth of illustration and 
topic that will mike its possessor mentally rich. 
To run through the contents will take too much 
space; therefore we say that for story, song, or 
sketch—whether description, biography, natural 
history, out-door life, or what-not—the make-up 
cannot be excelled for entertainment and instruc- 
tion by any maguzine of like character. (We send 
the Rivers‘de free as a premium for anew Common- 
wealth subscriber to any one who desires it.) New 
York, Hurd & Houghton. 

The Messrs. Appleton have issued another of 
those practical treatises for which their house is 
somewhat conspicuous—/Zouse-Painting, Plain and 
Decorative, by John W. Masury. The author 
is senior partner in the Globe White Lead and 
Color Works, and has a complete and thoroughly 
practical knowledge of the topic of which he 
treats. This work shows the nature, composi- 
tion and mode of production of paints and paint- 
ers’ colors, and their proper and harmonious com- 
bination and arrangement; and of course is of 
every-day utility to large classes of the commu- 
nity. The author discusses his subject with 
clearness and precision of expression, and con- 
veys a vast deal of infurmation in his treatise. 
Nichols & Noyes have the volume. 


The Atlantic, for July, presents a respectable 
bill of fare. We dislike only one article, “Dr. 
Grey: A Romance,” by Henry James, Jr., 
which, though vivid and fine in execution, is 
ghastly in design. Why should an accomplished 
writer busy himself in concocting horrors? ‘‘Ton- 
nelli’s Marriage,” by Howells, is a delightful 
piece of character-drawing, done ‘‘luckily,” as 
Dryder said of Shakespeare’s work, and written 
with a charm of manly ease and naturalness 
which seems half-artless, half-artistic, and wholly 
inimitable. ‘The Poor in Cities,” by Mrs. C. 
A. Hopkinson, is brief, benignant and sensible; 
the ‘Minor Elizabethan Poets,” by Whipple, well 
studied and judicious, though perhaps a little too 
severe upon Donne. “The Great Erie Imbrog- 
lio,” by J. K. Medbery, should be read, re-read 
and considered; it is a shot skillfully aimed at 
the modern dragon, financial speculation. The 
Critical Notices are good. 


Harper’s, for July, was well ahead of time, and 
is well upto the mark. Mr. Squier’s ‘““Among 
the Andes of Peru and Bolivia” is continued, to 
the pleasure, we should suppose, of all readers. 
There is a pleasant historical sketch under the 
head of ‘New York in the Revolution,” and also 





| We have received from Appleton & Co., New 
York, A Mental Arithmetic, by G. P. Quackenbos. | 
It is the fourth in ‘‘Appleton’s Mathematical Se-| 
ries,”’ and claims to introduce ‘‘short methods and 
new and beautiful processes.”” Nichols & Noyes, 
‘have it. 
Hours at Home, for July, has articles from Dr. | 
Bushnell, President Woolsey, the author of ‘The | 


{ Heir of Redcliffe,” Dr. Geo. M. Beard, Mary L. | 


Bvoth, and others. It is, a3 usual, substantial | 
jand instructive. New York, Charles Scribner | 
& Co., Bosten, A. Williams & Co. 

Our Young Folks, for July, has articles from | 
Trowbridge, Shanley, Dr. Hayes, Miss Lucretia | 
| P. Hale, Mrs. Diaz, Miss Weeks, Lucy Larcom, 
and others, and illustrations by Hennessy, Waud, 
Fenn, Eytinge, and others—forming a very en-| 
tertaining namber, Ticknor & Fields, Boston. | 

The Phrenological Journal, for July, besides com- 
mencing a new volume, goes largely into the 
portrait business, including in its gallery Lord 
Brougham, Abbott Lawrence, Zadock Pratt, and. 
Verdi, with accompanying sketches. Its text is 
varied and instructive. New York, S. R. Wells. | 

The Freedinen’s Record, for June, gives an ac- 
' count of the anual meeting of the Freedmen’s 
Commission in Boston, announces that the teach- 
ers’ festival will take place at Parker-Fraternity 
rooms on the 16th of July, and furnishes inter- 
esting information. of the good work going on 
among the freedmen through letters of teachers. 


| 


} 


A new novel by T. A. Trollope, Maritta, has 
just been issued by the Petersons, and is for sale 
by Lee & Shepard. It is an Italian story, and in 
its incidents and general composition is said to be 
even superior to the popular works of the author’s 

brother Anthony. Those who have read ‘“Gem- 
ma” by the same author will desire this at-| 
) tractive volume. | 
| The Galazy, for July, has contents which are of 
varying merit, but nothing remarkably good. , 
Mr. R. G. White contributes as usual, and proba- 
bly reads his proof; but it is plain that all the wri- 
‘ters do not, and that the proof reader in the office 
now-and-then takes anap. This is more excusa- | 
| ble in a newspaper then in a magazine of the pre- | 


| tensions of the Galary, but, unfortunately, it is | 


too common every where. 


one of Parton’s unique articles, ‘“ {he Reporters 
of the Sea.”” Mr. Newman makes as good an 


| apology as could be made for the conduct of Eng- 


land during the war, but is compelled frequently 
to resort to the expedient of offsetting acts done 
during the war by different acts done when the 
integrity of the Union, contrary to English ex- 
pectation, had been vindicated. Had Lord Rus- 
sell taken his seat at a dinner given to Mr. Garri- 
son four years earlier, his presence would have 
been significant; but in this matter time was ev- 
erything. The other articles of the number look 
attractive, and no doubt will be found so. 


Marrying by Lot: A Tale of the Primitive Mora- 
vians. By Charlotte B. Mortimer. — New York, 
G. P. Putnam & Son.—There is a class of books 
concerning which we have long been doubtful and 
curious. By what process they are prepared is a 
question of interest. Judging by the impression 
they make, we should suppose them manufactured 
somewhat as follows: The author has found a lib- 
eral quantity of proper sentiments lying around 
loose, and has made a narrative-decoction from 
them, mild and watery. But as when one has too 
many bottles for his wine, yet feels bound to use 
them all, so our author has more words and phrases 
than the said sentiments will fill completely, yet 
does not feel at liberty to leave any portion of 
them empty. Accordingly the liquid is fairly dis- 
tributed among them all; but it follows that the 
sentiments always seem to shake and wash about 
inside the sentences that contain them. The book 
above named belongs to the class we have sought 
to indicate. Itis a moderately feeble, underdone, 
goodish sort of book, evangelical and ungrammati- 
cal, decorous and dilute, two-thirds filled with 
piety-and-water, and witha flavor like that of a 
second drawing of tea. Nevertheless, it gives 
some account of a singular custom formerly pre- 


vailing among the United Brethren; andamong the | 


multitude of books may be permitted, read or un- 
read, as the tastes of the reader may dictate. We 
give a specimen :— When that dream of hope dis- 
pelied, alas! how poignant was the agony of that 
child of sorrow. None but daughters who have 
drunk the same cup of sorrow—been visited with 


“similar afflicons—with alike kindred circumstances 


in being deprived forever of the guardian and 
guide of their youth,” &., &. 


Modern Representations of the Life of Jesus. By 
Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn. Translated by Charles E. 
Grinnell.--Boston, Little Brown § Co.—Dr. Uhl- 
horn’s polemic has the merit of being vigorous, 
trenchant and popular in form, without being abu- 
|sive. That he preserves a perfectly pure tone we 
|are indeed unable to say; nevertheless, his dis - 
courses are remarkably free from the usual vices 
of such controversy. He has this in common 
with his opponents—that the negative part of his 
criticism is the more convincing. His objections 
to Renan, Schenkel and Strauss are stated with 
force and point, and, in our judgment, are not 
wholly to be avoided. The peculiar weaknesses 
of each are hit with great accuracy—Renan’s 
brilliant superficiality, Schenkel’s ambiguity, 
Strauss’ evaporation of history into a mist of my- 
thology. But when he comes to constructive 
criticism he himself exposes his flank, and lays 
himself open to overthrow. Allowance must in- 
deed be made for the necessary limits of popular 
discourse; but due allowance having been made, 
we still see that the force of his argument is tuo 
often less in the argument itself than in the pre- 
possession that lies behind it. Nor will he be likely 
to please any party in this country. Strenuously 
orthodox, he makes concessions with respect to 
the composition of the gospel histories which 
American orthodoxy will be likely to regard as 
tatal—admitting, fur example, that they were but 
a “‘selection’”’ from oral traditions, and that the 
earliest of them was not written before the year 
65. In accord with orthodox Unitarianism in his 
general tone, and his view of the documents com- 
posing the New Testament, he gives these con- 
frévés « severe fillip by declaring that faith in 
Christ, if Christ be not very God, falls below Mo- 
hammedanism and sinks to the level of sheer 
heathenism. (p. 66.) Altogether, the book mer- 
its, and may reward, attention, though it is bet- 
ter calculated to strengthen opinions already 
formed, or perhaps to stifle timid and reluctant 
doubts, than to convince a determined and cour- 
ageous inquirer. Inthe meantime, some cautious 
persons may question whether much is to be 
gained by persuading a doubting age, as Dr. Uhl- 
horn would persuade ours, that it can only choose 
between a wholesale acceptance of church theolo- 
gy, on the one hand, and a total rejection of 
Christianity as fictitious, on the other. 


Furaday as a Discoverer is the title of an at- 
tractive volume by Professor Tyndall, lately pub- 
lished by the Appletons, and for sale in Boston 
by Nichols & Noyes. It contains two discourses 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Bri- 
tain early in the present vear, in commemoration 
of Michael Faraday, who was England’s greatest 
natural philosopher at the time of his death, in 
1867, Sir David Brewster, who alone could be 
compared with him in that department of science, 
being a Scotchman. Faraday, like Sir H. Davy, 
was of very humble origin, but, unlike Davy, he 
did not value highly the social degrees through 
which he honorably rose. He refused to be 
knighted, and shunned rather than sought the 
society of those whose only claim to distinction 
was their birth or position. In his boyhood he 
was a bookbinder’s apprentice in London; and 
the books that he bound gave him his first lessons 
in ‘‘philosophy,’”’ as he loved to call his science. 
He left the binder’s shop when he was twenty-two, 
and, through the favor of Sir H. Davy, received 
an appointment of an humble kind at the Royal In- 
stitution, where Davy was professor of chemistry. 
This was in 1813; and from this he rose, by grad- 
ual stages, toa position higher among scientific 
men than ever his master, Davy, had assumed. 
His greatest fame was won by his discoveries and 
experiments in regard to mtgneto-electricity; but 
he was also eminent in other departments; and, 
like his great predecessor, Newton, had a grand ~ 
simplicity of character which was as noteworthy 
as his intellectual powers. Professor Tyndall is 
his successor at the Royal Institution, and enjoy- 
ed for many years his friendship and confidence. 
It is chiefly in his scientific aspects, however, 
that he speaks of him—and this he does with so 
much clearness and conciseness as to convey even 
to the unlearned reader a tolerably good notion of 
how Faraday found and how he left chemival 
and electrical science. The style of the work is 
admirable, and, as we say, “characteristic,’’ for 
‘Tyndall has quoted from Emerson, as he always 
does, and has introduced some of those fine sim- 
iles which he uses with so much effect. There 
are two fine portraits of Faraday, one taken at the 
age of fifty—that is, in 1841—the other when he 
was upward of seventy. 


We have received (rood Words and the People’s 
Magazine for June. The latter contains articles 
on a variety of subjects, that on Physiology being 
among the most readable. In Good Words we 
find record made of the lives of two English 
women lately deceased—one a poet made known 
to us under the name of “Sadie,” the fragments 
of whose songs here given show that she pos- 
sessed the ‘‘divine, dread gift of genius.” The 
other, a genius no less, was a hospital-nurse whose 
name also is withheld. Under the title of “Una 
and the Lion,” Florence Nightingale pays an elo- 
quent tribute to her life of unselfish devotion, and 
her marvellous gifts of head and heart. ‘‘Let us,”’ 
she says, ‘‘bring the work of our hands and our 
heads and our hearts to finish her work which 
God has so blessed. Let her’s be the life which 
stirs up to fight the good fight against vice and 
sin and misery and wretchedness as she did—the 
call to arms which she was ever obeying.” None 
can read such histories without a thrill of admi- 
ration. While such vice and wretchedness con- 
tinue no heart but must thank God for the “Santa 
Filomenas”’ whose white hands do what in them 
lies to cleanse the foul and smooth the rough. 
But while we hasten to strew primroses and 
snow-drops and violets on their grave, let us still 
believe that work houses and hospitals, however 
cleanly and well-ordered, are not the fairest prod - 
‘uct of wisdom and philanthropy; that human 
| nature does not, of itself, gravitate towards pau- 
| perdom, but only tends thither under cruel com- 
| pulsion; that poverty and vice are not the legiti- 
| mate fruits of labor, the natural inheritance of 
| the working-classes, but that they are held therein 
‘by the encompassing tyrannies of wealth and 
leaste. Let us be grateful, too, for the men and 
women, with clear heads and brave voices, who 
| are teaching the world its duties; who are fight- 
‘ing their fight against monied poverty and cul- 
| tured ignorance, and against all stupid despotisms 
| that would build themselves on human suffering; 
| who are striving, not merely to snatch a few souls 
| out of perdition, but to clear some possible path 
| to heaven that does not “go'round through hell,’’ 
| seeking to lift men up to manhood and woman up 
| to womanhood, that they may have, not merely 
smooth beds to die on, ,but a fair, free earth to 
| live on. Blessed is the hand that brings relief; 
sufferers shall kiss its shadow on the wall; but 
thrice blessed is the hand that cures, even though 
it take blows for kisses, and hate for homage! 
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Literary, Artistic and Personal. 
Mrs. Ella Davis Rock wood has recovered. 
Mr. Dickens's neighbors at Gad’s Hill all turned 





out when he got home. The bells rang, and the 
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peasantry danced upon the sward, and drank in- 
finite and gratuitous beer. 

Brainard’s portrait dt Theodore Parker was not 
destroyed in the stone, as we stated under our lit- 
erary head last week, but literally worn out in the 
service of lithography. A very large number of 


copies were taken from it. 
A banquet was given by the New York Press 


Club to the ladies of the Sorosis, at Delmonico’s, 
Saturday week afternoon. About forty gentle- 
men and the same number of ladies were present. 
Thomas McElrath presided, and speeches were 
made by William H. Burleigh, A. D. Richardson, 
Thomas W. Knox, Oliver Johnson, and others. 
The assemblage comprised many of the distin- 
guished literary ladies of that city, including the 
Misses Carey, Mrs. Croly, and Miss Rose Eytinge. 
The entertainment was a success, and may per- 
haps lead to further reiinions. 

-bits from “Warrington”. and 
vat ge I a 








SOMETHING FOR EVERY PALATE. 


{From the Springfield Repwhlican.} 
THE LOBBY. 

Precisely how much Messrs. Foster & Co. have 
to do with the passage or defeat of bills in the 
Legislature, it is impossible for anybody to say. 
It is evidert enough, I think, that they do not 
underrate their own influence, for overrating it 
would be the surest way of perpetuating their 
vocation, and getting more money into their 
purses; and it is to me somewhat doubtful whether 
it is worth while to exaggerate their prowess. 
The professional gentlemen, doubtless, got con- 
siderable money out of the necessities or fears of 
persons who have an interest in carrying or de- 
feating legislative measures. And it is my im- 
pression that for every dollar which they earn in 
this line, they get five for which they return no 
sort of equivalent. Take Mr. Way’s case, which, 
for the sake of the argument, I assume to have 
been correctly stated in The R-publican and The 
Commonwealth. Mr. Way was exceedingly anx- 
ious to defeat the bill which Mr. Chandler and 
the other New Church people were so anxious to 
pass. Le button-holed everybody, and one day, 
as I came up Bowdoin street, I saw him ha- 
ranguing a party of Senators and Representatives 
from a pile of boards in front of the ‘stable,’ 
and vehementy explaining the situation. His 
motto was like that of Garrison when he started 
the Liberator: “I will not prevaricate, and I will 
be heard,” —especially the last part, for he was 
heard early and late. The noiseless tenor of our 
Way we were not allowed to keep,—not by any 
means. No blame to him, of course. He had a 
controversy on his hands, in which it is not cer- 
tain that he was not more than half right, and he 
was determined to win. If he asked all men, 
personal friends and chance acquaintances, to 
help him, no wonder; and no wonder if he asked 
our professional lobby to “‘sail in’ also. It is not 

at all likely that any definite bargain was made; 
I suspect the Avon place people do not keep any 
books or give any receipts; and eo when they 
demanded $300 apiece for five persons, it is no 
matter of surprise that Mr. Way expressed in 
energetic terms his dissent from the proposal. 
Now it is not unlikely that the same tactics which 
failed with Mr. Way have succeeded with other 
men less used than he to the world. This spe- 
cies of legislative black mail,—not to put too 
fine a point upon it—does not prove to a dead 
certainty that the lobby influences legislation to 
any great extent. ‘That it creates an atmosphere 
about the State Louse, favorable or unfavorable to 
any measure it chooses to support or oppose, is 
doubtless quite true; true, also, that it helps to 
make combinations and assists at log-rolling; 
but that of itself it is a potent engine of corrup- 
tiun I have very grave doubts. A much greater 
evil than the lobby is log-rolling, and the latter 
may exist, though perhaps not so vigorously, 
without the Avon place or any other lobby. 

DEMOCRATIC RESPONSIBILITY. 

The complicity of the Democrats, leaders as 
well as rank and file, in the tunnel legislation of 
the last session will effectually prevent that party 
from making any direct issue on the question. 
All the genuine opposition the tunnel had was from 
Republicans. Mr. Bird’s declaration in his last 
pamphlet, that the passage of the contract bill 
would ruin the Republican party, seems to have 
been taken for gospel, or prophecy rather, and not 
even Mr. Adams, atter that, kept up his semblance 
of opposition. The Democratic party of this State 
has not, since the downfall of the coalition, had 
any leader, or any policy as to State matters. 
Mr. Adams comes about as near being a leader as 
any body it has had, and the following he had last 
year is of suflicient strength to compel or induce 
the effort to make some declaration of policy this 
fall. But its record the past winter and spring is 
not such that it can declare any principles, on 
State matters, with any expectation of being lis- 
tered to with respect. It took no ground on any 
subject, any more than did the Republican ma- 
jority, and both parties are responsible for the tun- 
nel as well as for the license-law. If the Deimo- 
crats had opposed the Fitchburg and Franklin and 
Berkshire interest, that interest would have been 
beaten by 50 majority. 

THE TUNNEL EVERMORE. 

A fellow once sat in the pit of the Providence 
theater (Providence is as good a place as any to 
locate the story in), and observing on his play-bill 
that ‘‘an interval of 20 years is supposed to elapse 
between the fourth and fifth acts,’’ rose and retired 
saying, ‘ Very few of the audience will live till the 
conclusion of the piece.’’ I fear it is the same 
with the tunnel, as tar as such old stagers as you 
and Tare concerned. Mr. Whiting of Pembroke, 
the most original and one of the ablest men in the 
House, said in one of his unique speeches, that 
the people in his region, many of them, believed 
the tunnel to have been brought over in the “May- 
tlower.’’ If, contrary to expectation, the contract | 
takes it out of the legislative halls, and relegates 
it to the executive chamber and the treasury de- 
partment, does not the Edward Crane and N. B. | 
Shurtleff commission, with Edward Hamilton for | 
secretary, loom up in the distance? I have put | 
iuto my index ‘Boston and Lake Ontario.” My | 
successor will never see an end to that entry. 
And what acruel mockery there is in the clause | 
providing that the atoresaid Crane and Shurtleff 
shall “serve without pay!’ ‘Take any shape but 
that and my fine nerves shall never tremble! 

THE LOBBY IN POLITICS. 

Tam not sanguine that the lobby,—if by this is 
included the tunnel, the whole syste.u of log-roll- | 
jpg, and all which isembraced in the term “‘legis- | 
lative corruption,’’—is to be beaten, offhand, and | 
by any effort the present year. Politicians as well | 
as corporations find Jobbying and log-rolling con- | 
vement, and the experience of the convention held | 
at Worcester, last March, taught us that even the | 
Avon place lobby, Foster, Nichols and Young, will | 
be made use of to nominate candidates for office. 
I contess nothing in the legislative lobbies has cre- 
ated in me such disgust as the sight of p id lobby- | 

“ists at State conventions. I like the rapture of the 
strife for a triend, for a party, for the wing of a | 
party, or for some declaration which means some- | 
thing for or against any governmental policy; | 
but to go to a convention and tind yourself en- 
countered by men who have no legitimate triend- 
ships or hatreds, but are only paid for manutac- 
turing enthusiasm, is a little too bad. Iam will- 
ing ‘o declare war, with you against all candi- 
dates tor ottice who rely on such machinery tor 
success. And this will be the surest way or at | 
least one way, of killing the lobby. As for the | 
rest, the only sure cure consists in the time-hon- | 
ored advice, look to your legislative and Congres- 
sional nominations, and exercise your inalienable 
right of voting. 


{From the Hartford Cowrant } 
MR. BURLINGAME AND SUITE. 

We are expecting our old acquaintance, Anson 
Burlingame, and his train with some curiosity. 
The hotels feel an especial interest as to which 
of them shall entertain himself and his forty or 
fitty followers. You see it would be a heavy 
windfall to some of them. If the new St. James, 
for instance, should get them, how clever it 
would be; for that enterprise has been sadly un- 
fortunate, thus far. Lt is too tar south for tran- 
sient travel, and as it asks trom forty to fifty dol- 
lars a week for each boarder who is put in eligi- 
ble quarters, its patronage in this direction is lim- 
ited. The impression now is that Mr. Burlin- 
game has developed into a much abler man dur- | 
ing his residence in China than he was supposed 
to be when he left us. His appointment certainly 
looks like this. Perhaps his specialty has always 
been dipl macy, and he suffered before from striv- | 
ing in another field, to which he was not adapted. | 
I remember that he did some lobby service in 
our legislature one winter with cunsiderable suc- 
cess. He does not forget his old triends in Bos- | 
ton, otly; for Captain Dolliver, of the pi- | 
lot marime service, has been added to his suite since | 
he reached the United States. Captain Dolliver 
used to stand by him warmly in his electioneer- 
ing efforts at the North End, and, being a jolly | 
good fellow in his way, was enabled to do good 
work for him; in fact, probably secured his elec- 
tion on the two occasions when the contest was 
so close there. Very likely, if all parties hadn't 
been so deceived in supposing that the fourth 
contest, in 1860, was to be a comparatively easy 
one for Mr. Burlingame, the captain might have 
again saved him; and thus the whole future of 


| other considerations arising out of it. 


| Union men are everywhere shot down; secret 


| white men and black alike lift imploring hands to 


' clared to be the only measure of peace and secu- | Marsbal. 


of the contemplated measure of repression—we , 


| man, upon our conscience, we declare that, in our | 


| have forgotten. 


‘one man from any cause whatever? 
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THE TRIBUTE TO SENATOR FESSENDEN. 

With the exception of the Governor, nearly all 
the gentlemen named in connection with it are 
conservative. Prof. Lowell is becoming more 
and more of this class each year, though he began 
to write of politics as a Garrison abolitionist, and 
is on record in the most rampant lines of anti- 
slavery poetry ever penned. There is scarcely 
one sagacious political obsérver in their number; 
in fact, they are precisely of that class who are 
almost sure, with the best intentions, to furnish 
the enemy with ammunition when they undertake 
to act in political affairs. The Democrats here 
are chuckling over what is in prospect already. 
In a doubtful State, such a proceeding would work 
mischief, without question; but Mr. Sumner is 
safe enough in Massachusetts. He is always vin- 
dicated when he personally appeals to the people, 
and there is no reason to believe that he is not 
strong enough to turn all the weights that it is in 
the power of misjudging men in the party to put 
upon him this year. In what I have said above, 
I refer to the bulk of the signers of this paper. 
There are men in the movement—like Mr. Dana, 
for instance—who are at heart violently inimical 
to Mr. Sumner, and capable of dealing this or 
even a fouler blow at him, with malice prepense. 
They have comparatively little influence when 
acting directly. Short-sightedness is more to be 
dreaded than malicious intentions in this affair. 


manity alike. He has trifled with justice, and | 
abandoned mercy. His cold legal subtleties have 
sent new dangers to every loyal man in the South, 
and should intensify the contempt of every just 
man in the North. Mr. Fessenden appreciated 
equally with Mr. Sumner! What Mr. Fessenden 
is, Mr. Sumner is not. The shades of light and 
darkness are not more oppposite than the political 
and personal characters of the two men. Let those 
dine and wine the recreant Senator who will; but 
for us we denounce his fault as one against hu- 
manity more than party, and despise the man who, 
in such an hgur, let legal technicalities dry up 
the juices of compassion and sympathy! If Mr. 
Sumner is to fail in support because he presents a 
glowing contrast to such an apostate, then will his 
neglect become the noblest chaplet with which 
his civic virtues have been crowned! ‘ 








A. S. Mansfield. 

This name is not unfamiliar to Massachusetts 
men. He was Gov. Gardner’s State-liquor-agent, 
and a resident of Dorchester, where he now owns 
an elegant country-seat. From the occupation of 
New Orleans by the national troops, early in 
1862, Mr. Mansfield has been one of the most 
prominent men in Louisiana. He was the largest 
cotton operator, the largest stock operator, the 
largest steamboat owner, and reputedly one of the 
wealthiest men in the South. A professed radi- 
position of antagonism to Mr. Sumner,” said to | ca} in politics, he stood the foremost candidate for 
us, the other day, one of the signers to the invi-| election to the United States Senate by the recon- 
tation to Mr. Fessenden to a public dinner, ‘‘if| structed Legislature of Louisiana, and virtually 
you continue your strictures of Mr. Fessenden, as | controlled the Republican party in Louisiana. 
you have begun. I appreciate Mr. Fessenden | But a cloud lately came over the spirit of his 
equally with Mr. Sumner, and am the friend of| gream. He was arrested and sent before the 
both; and do not see why one should be blamed, | Grand Jury on a charge, the substance of which 
by one side, for his vote, any more than the | js embraced in the following extract from the affi- 
other, by the other side, for his vote.” We did | davit of one Edward McKeige, a master-mariner 
not quite comprehend the logic that proved that | of Brooklyn, N. Y.:— 

Mr. Sumner was unworthy of longer confidence} That in the month of August, 1865, he was master 
and support because of our opinion of Mr. Fessen- | of the steamship Shooting Star, of the port of New 
den's delinquency; and could but think that a | Orlean, in the Unite Stats, of whieh steamship 
friendship so precarious as to be affected by news- | ojaimed to be and as deponent verily believes was 
paper criticism would not stand the very heavy | the owner and agent. ‘That a voyage was intend- 
strain likely to occur under many conditions of po- ed to be taken and made by said steamship, in 
litical contest. But we accept the remark as it 


said month of August, from said New Orleans to 

a ‘ Galveston, of the State of Texas, under deponent’s 
was doubtless intended—as a caution of a little too 
much warmth—for the purpose of a plain state- 


command. That previous to commencing said 
voyage said A. S. Mansfield made proposals to 
ment of our views on the issue involved. 
We hold the action of Mr. Fessenden and his 


deponent to wreck and strand said steamship in 
the course thereof, and promised and undertook 
six associates of the Republican majority as the 
most grievous treachery to party and a great 


to pay to deponent the sum of $10,000 if he did 
so. That deponent agreed to carry out this sug- 
cause that could be named. In the case in which 
he gave the adverse vote, he was not the repre- 


gestion of said A. S. Manstield, and said voyage 
being undertaken in pursuance of said agreement 
sentative exclusively of the State of Maine, but 
of the entire Republican party of the country. 


and at the instigation and request of said A. S. 
By his vote the earnest, conscientious voter of 


Mansfield, deponent did, in fact, wreck and strand 

said steamship by running her ashore near the 

Lunbalier Island, in the Gulf of Mexico, and with 

the intention and for the sole purpose of carrying 

M ica such depeived of what was out the agreement to lose the said steamship, as 

acepngremtntcss nas bss P a ,_.. |above mentioned. That said A. S. Mansfield af- 
his right as was the voter of Mr. Fessenden’s own 
State; and the voter of Michigan as much as he 
of Massachusetts. ‘The Senate, in the trial of im- 

peachment, ceased to represent individual States 

—it represented the whole country. Nor was the 


terwards, to wit, on the 9th of September, 1865, 
trial other than a political trial. It had reference 


did pay the deponent the full sum of $10,000 in 
United States ‘Treasury notes; that such payment 
first, last and always, to maladministration in of- 
fice of the executive. The result must and has 


was made in the city of New Orleans, and that 
such payment was made to deponent for his ser- 
vices in losing said steamship, in accordance with 

been wholly political—proof of which, if none 

other were patent, is “shown in the single fact 

that the presiding officer of that trial has, since 


the aforesaid agreement. 
This affidavit was supported by the testimony 
its conclusion, become prominently a candidate 
for the Presidency solely through the manner of 


of the mate and engineer to the effect that though 
the vessel was loaded down with lumber and mar- 
ble, none of the cargo was thrown overboard to 
lighten her, and, further, her steampipes were cut, 
and, lest she should drift away after all, she was 
anchored and abandoned. As further corrobora- 
its conduct. tive proof evidence was offered that on the very 
Mr. Fessenden was elected to the Senate by a| day named by the witness (McKeige) Mr. Mans- 
section of the national Republican party having | field drew out from the Bank of Commerce, New 
its ocalé in the State of Maine, through a repre- | Orleans, $10,000 in United States Treasury 
sentative body called the Legislature. He ac- 
cepted the trust as a party man, and as a member 
of the national organization. Jolding other than 
these relations to the majority of the State he 
would never have beenchosen. He was bound in 
honor, therefore, to accept the issues of his party 


notes, and that those same notes were invested 
by McKeige a few days after with the firm of 
when clearly defined. None will say that that of 
impeachment was not thus clearly defined. Ev- 


Taylor & Reed, brokers, New York, in the pur. 
chase of United States seven-thirty bonds. The 
accused filed two affidavits alleging that the 
charge was made against him with a view of ex- 
torting money, and he alleged, during the exam- 

ery Republican Representative in the lower House 

of Congress—without a single exception, no mat- 

ter how doubtful his district, from any part of the 

country—by his solemn vote approved the pro- 

ceedings relative to impeachment. Those men, 


ination that followed, that one of the counsel had 
expressed a determination to get $350,000 out of 
showing such unanimity, spoke for a united party 
on that question. If Mr. Fessenden had doubts 


him. He asked that he might be held on his own 
personal recognizance; but the court fixed the 
bail at $20,000, though the insurance companies 

as to the wisdom of the measure, he must have 

had them then, as well as at a later period; and 

as an honest man he should have stated them. If, 


paid out $130,000. 
In further elucidation of the career of this ex- 
after comparison of views with his associates, he 
could not support the measure, he should have 


Massachusetts officer, we copy from the Anti- 
Slavery Standard of recent date the following over 
resigned his place and allowed some one else to 
have been appointed to carry out the wish of his 


the signature of Charles E. Moss:— 
There is now a strong contest going on in Lou- 
State, as well as that of the country at large. But 
no! He allowed the trial to proceed, with all the 
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Mr. Fessenden and Mr. Sumner. 
“I do not know but I shall yet be forced into a 











isiana over the two seats in the United States 
Senate. ‘The honest radicals desire the election 
of Mr. T. J. Durant, of New Orleans, a gentle- 
man of ability and purity of character. His elec- 
tion would reflect credit upon the State, and is 
sure to take place if the wishes of the radical loy- 

al masses are carried out in the matter. 
sae But there is one of the most dangerous and 
hazard that could come to a political organization | corrupt rings in New Orleans that exists in any 
from venturing on a great measure with the pos- portion of the nation. Not even New York city 
sibility of failure, and, by his silence, when he | 8" equal New Orleans in the practice of the 
aR SG ‘ ld trade of corruption. That trade is carried on by 
should have spoken—and when his speech would | 4) parties, and the ring is organized from men of 
have been sutlicient to have stayed proceedings— | every shade of politics. By skillful management 
precipitated that hazard of defeat upon the organ.- | it gets ~ge eag out —— and sak ge 
ization that has honored and trusted him. pipiens tae a : Joh “sig Now Orleans, 4 
And yet this, so far, is only a miserable party cept two, and the President under the advice of 
view of the question, and almost unworthy the the whiskey ring is trying to remove them. 
time consumed in the argument, compared with | | That same ring is now turning its attention to 
By the the elcction of United States Senators. Fearing 
> Mr. Durant, they are trying to secure the elec- 
President’s policy the whole South has become a | tion of their own member so as to be able to con- 
seething cauldron of disloyalty and violence. | trol perfectly both the money and mM@tronage of 
the government. The candidates were one A. 

















conspirators plot by day and murder by night; cotton and other speculations during the war, and 
W. P. Kellogg, collector at New Orleans. Mr. 
Mansfield has made his boast that he had money 
/enough to buy the Legislature, and no one un- 
: i ._ | Satisfactory to him should be elected. Recently 
Johnson. Mr. Fessenden has again and again! po has been arrested for crimes deserving punish- 
voted for acts to curb the usurpations and annul ment of death, and his Senatorial prospects are 
the plans of the President. All in vain! The snag i, Bs 8 ai sedge cu anaee 

; ee F erron as a candidate in his place. Gen. Herron 
removal of Johnson, by the decisive and unani- | was x good eoklier but not pales aks vadieal. and 


| 

2 j 

the Republican Congress for protection—protec- | 
tion trom the policy and machinations of Andrew 


/ mous voice of the people's representatives, is de- | js Mr. Johnson's appointee to the office of U.S. | 


I have supposed him honest, but the | 
The company he keeps is no recommendation to him. 
eae cnemina acd day: Wade natuserbion?| His connection with Gen. Beauregard and others 
a ore > : ‘in the defaleations of a New Orleans bank, by 
ces of usurpation—we do not believe these allega- | which the government lost hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, does not aid him much as a fit candi- 
date for so important an office. 
‘ ; i It is here understood that Kellogg and Herron 
will not remove the man in whose hands more are candidates of the corrupt New Orleans ring, 
than all others rest the peace and security of these | and upheld by Mansfield and his crew. If that 
hunted and imperilled citizens! Before God and | be 80, their election would be a scandal and do 
}much to make reconstruction odious in the eyes 
; of the nation. When a man like Mansfield boasts 
judgment, one-seventh, and more, of all the blood that he has bought the Legislature, and either | 
of loyal men that has been shed in the South since himself and Kellogg, cr Herron and Kellogg, 
impeachment failed rests upon the head of William Should be elected, it is time the election in Loui- 


Pitt Fesseyden of Maine for his recreancy in this eae uean t thes sctcuineuakeer ie 
matter! ought not be added to by a tresh importation from | 
And is nothing due, pray, in these matters of the whiskey-ring at New Orleans. 

political action, to the great mass of the people, | — 
that we should be tender of the reputation of Seventeen-Year Locusts. 

“‘statesmen’’? Are the honest men of the Repub-| These destructive pests have within a few days, 
lican party but counters on the chess-board to be we observe, appeared in swarms throughout Vir- 
captured by Senators of great legal ability? Is ginia and Maryland, like those Assyrians that we 
“pure character’? and ‘‘independence,”’ and all read about who ‘‘Came down like the wolf on 
other specious merit, now so much heralded, to the fold.””. As their name indicates, their visits 


outweigh the demands of constituents who have are periodical; and though their stay is short 
Itis | they make great havoc among fruit-trees and 


Seven Senators hesitate. Led by the 


tions of violence—we have no faith ia the wisdom 








ie 


parted with power to be serred, not tricked? 
time that somebody told such men as Mr. Fessen- gtape-vines, boring the limbs and twigs through 
den that their eminence is the fruit of the confi. and through with incredible rapidity. The old 


| dence of the people—that all they have andare is secesh farmers of the vicinity groan almost as 
owing to a generous trust—which they seem to loudly about them as they do about the inroads of | 


Have some of us labored for the Yankees upon their notions and customs. 
twenty years in this cause, neglecting private in- Their reign is short, however, as they take their 
terests and all avenues of preterment, that we departure before the corn gets high. They makea | 
might consolidate and cement a party that should noise like the prolonged scream of a child in dis- 
make our Declaration and Constitution something tress, ending with a sortof whoop. Josh Billings . 
else than a flaunting lie, to have the consumma- would probably style them “‘industrus litte 
tion of all our labors defeated by the apostasy of , cusses.’’ Doubtless they would have seemed 
Are legal more terrible to us if we hadn’t experienced the 
scruples at such a time to thwart the purposes of | greater nuisance of the big Four-Year Locust at 


' an indignant people '—and te possessor of them | Washington who has tried to bore the whole coun- 


to retain his dishonored seat to the farther pre- try through and through, and especially to blast 
vention of the purpose of the people ! , the tree of liberty. He ought toa have been smok- 

Our Boston friends who would dine Mr. Fes- ed out of the orchard and veyond the fields 
senden see nothing reprehensible, politically or before the fall harvesting. But instinct, or some- 
morally, in the career of that gendeman, for the | thing else, guided some of the other insects to | 





the present Chinese ambassador would have been 
widely different. 


last two months!) We thank God that there are | cluster about him on the defensive; and togeth- 
thousands in this community who do—who held er they were too much for the exterminators, 


him guilty of party recreancy and apostasy to hu- | 


S. Mansfield, a man who got rich by fraudulent | 


| it had been, with its failures and shortcomings. | 
| thought of the ideal of his youth as to what it | 


| foundly grateful he was for their remembrance of 


| ish the memory of the kindness shown. 


| present they had received would be cherished in 


' scendants should live. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 


27, 


1868. 

















10 MR. AND MRS. FRANCIS W. BIRD. 
Silence! says the summoned Muee ; 
Song can vever be commanded. 
Gives not Phoebus as I choose, 
Frowns, and leaves me empty-handed. 
But, within these precincts dear, 
None will ask a haughty measure ; 
Charity keeps rhythm here, 
For the cadence of our pleasure. 
And the welcome ‘hat she gives 
Shall a hopeful heart inspire ; 
Wake the prophecy that lives 
In the faint, forgotten lyre. 
While I sing the wedded life 
Of our friends’ auspicious mating, 
Greet the husband and the wife 
Linked in comforts unabating ! 
Quarters four the moon doth know ; 
Three to human life are given ; 
One our friends have travelled through 
In the placid marriage heaven. 
Storms they surely must have met, 
If enduriog human fortune ; 
Winds that chide, and floods that wet, 
Go with couples from their courting. 
Each must be in fault sometimes ; 
Plead by turns as saint or sinver ; 
Each acknowledge households cri : es, 
Buttons lost, and waiting dinner. 
Still the bow of peace for them 
G istens M its sapphire setting ; 
And they keep the pearly gem 
Of their patieace free of fretting. 
From their sacred nuptial flame 
Other flames awake and kindle ; 
Shsdows of porteptous frame 
Show their patcera shal! not dwind!e. 
Not with them their lives shall close, 
Their confided gifts aspire ; 
Hands shall soothe their last repose, 
Beariog their high purpose higher. 
Silvery birds have silver nests, 
Asa cloud has silver living ; 
Silver featners bring the guests, 
For their bridal-crest’s eutwining. 
Silver marks the steps of age, 
Natare to her fulluess coming, 
When upon the forehead’s page 
Thought records her careful summing ; 
When the promissory notes 
Of our youth, ali enterprising, 
Manhood's later market quotes, 
With compulsive realizing, 
He shall tread the civic halls, 
Ileal the troubles of the nation, 
Carried hence by weightier calls 
Than the rabble’s acclamation. 
Sharply shall his mordant beak 
From our laurels pluck the vermin ; 
lis avenging eye shall seek 
Stains upon the judge’s ermine. 
Men shall heed his silent glance, 
Feel tne sentence he is giving, 
Ere his honest utterance 
Puts to shame their worthless living. 
Rich ate these in faith and love, 
Richer still our prayer would make them ; 
Keep the ranks in which they move 
So no dear one shall forsake them. 
Keep their years’ appointed bound 
Ever fuller in fruition ; 
Give the bosom precept sound, 
Life's accomplished recognition. 
Pardon, friends, the paltry range 
Of the tribute that I bring thee ; 
’Tis the beggar Muse's change 
This undowered hand doth fling thee. 
Something from me thou didst crave, 
Something I indeed bestow thee ; 
What I give is what I have, 
But it is not what I owe thee! 


Mr. Elizur Wright, also, had his poetical greet 
ing, which he quietly handed to the honored hosts 
We present a copy :— 

TU MR. AND MRS. FRANCIS W. BIRD, 





If anything so warm as sympathy can be sup- 
posed to animate /egal insect-nature, perhaps 
“*A feliow-feeling made them wondrous kind.” 





A Notable Silver-Wedding. 

One of those truly happy occasions when a de- 
serving man is honored, and in the bestowal of 
the honor the giver himself is enriched, was that 
of Friday evening last, at East Walpole, when 
some four or five hundred friends and neigh- 
bors met at the hospitable mansion of Francis 
W. Birp to congratulate himself and his estima- 
ble wife upon the completion of the twenty-fifth 
year of their wedded life. The day was one of 
the loveliest of this most lovely month, and earth 
and sky, landscape and water, seemed in harmo- 
ny with the festive occasion. 

The hour of reception was fixed for seven 
o’clock, but even before and long after that time 
the pleased multitude of friends from all sections 
of the State came in an unbroken file on foot or 
in carriages. The house itself was garlanded 
with flowers, the lawns were at their smoothest 
and greenest, Chinese lanterns hung amid the 
trees added their picturesque beauty, a full band 
of music discoursed charmingly, rockets and fire- 
works dropped their brilliant gems, and the 
pleased hosts with their loveable daughters wel- 
comed the throng with an ease and cordfality that 
made every participant glad that he was there. 
Seldom is there a more brilliant or more right 
happy company assembled than on this occasion. 
The gifts of friendship and regard were numer- 
ous and costly, but one in particular, which was 
brought into the drawing-rooms in mid-evening, 
—a large yet elegant black-walnut cabinet, 
beautifully finished,—attracted combined atten- 
tion. Summoning Mr. and Mrs. Bird to the cen- 
ter of the room, Mr. Robert K. Potter of this city 
read the following address, from the gifted pen of 
William S. Robinson, Esq.,—a duplicate of which 
was printed on white satin, to accompany the tes- 


timonial :— 

Dear and Honored Friend:—In eongratulatmg you and 
Mrs. Bird upon the return of this anniversary of your mar- 
riage—upon your silver-wedding—we cannot let the oppor- 
tunity paas of expressing to you, personally, and by some 
substantial token, Our warm affection for you, and our pro- 
found admiration for those qualities of heart and mint 
which have made you not only the delight of your intimate 
friends, but a most useful, and, we might almost say, indis- 
pensable, member of our social and political body. 

Most of us have known you long ; all of us long enough 
to appreciate these strong personal and political virtues 
which have enable! you to wield, socially aud politically, a 
power in Massachuretts and national pclitics superior to 
that held by any man among us who has not be n in the 
exercise of high public functions. You have illustrated 
the fact that an earnest, indefatigable, independent man, 
by the power of his will, the vigor of his brain, and the 
magnetisnvof bis friendship, may influence, to a very large 
degree, the action of men who, being more ambitious of 
personal distinction, have attained much higher public sta- 
tion. For twenty years past you have done more than any 
other man to hold together, to concentrate, to inspire, the 
reformatory public sentiment of this Commonwealth, and 
to lead it on to victory. Your counsel has been sought by 
Governors and Senators, and seldom disregarded except to 
their loss ; while, to the humbler members of the party of 
progress, you h ve been an invaluable guide, philosopher 
and friend. We know perfectly well that, at least up to a 
very recent period, you have been one of the best-abused 
men in the community. Your habit of denying theories 
which were supposed to be well-established ; of giving hos- 
pitality to unpopular doctrines; of exposing prevailing 
fallacies, and of deriding the omnipresent and innumerable 
humbugs of the day, have made your name a bugbear to 
the ignorant. But you have outlived all this. You have 
beaten down, by sheer force of character, all opposition ; and 
now, hard upon sixty years of age, as you are, you are as 
young as the youngest, and more useful than the most use- 
fui man amorg us. 

We honor you for your public virtues; and for your pri- 
vate qualities we hold you in the warmest affection. Yours 
has not been ‘‘a fugitive and cloistered virtue ;’’ nor has 
radicalism made you an ascetic. Good-fellowship has been in 
you most admirably joined to steadfastness of purpose and 
earnestness of principle ; and although you have liberally 
scattered, we rejoice to see everywhere about us. in doors 
and out, that you have as liberally increased. We rejoice 
in your worldly prosperity. Wecongratulate you on all the 
happy circumstances of your lo-—on the love of wife and 
children, the loyalty of friends, the respect of all men who 
kaow you and whose respect is valuable. And we ask you 
to accept of this gift as a token of our love, to be kept asa 
n emorial of this occasion, and handed down to your pos- 
terity as an heirloom, to tell your children and your chil- 
dren's children of that high degree of appreciation and love 
with which ‘*Frank Bird” was held by all who knew him. 

William Claflin, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, B. F. 
Butler, Henry L. Pierce, J. M. S. Williams, W. L. Burt, 
Charles 0. Rogers, George W. Wheelwright, Addison Gage, 
Rice, Kendall & Co., Estes Howe, H. W. Presby, Worthing- 
ton, Flanders & Co., Robert K. Potter, James M. Shute, 
Harvey Jewell, Stephen N. Stockwell, Aibert J. Wright, Ed- ° 
ward W. Kinsley, William W. Clapp, Elizur Wright, Mar- 
shall Jewell, George B. Loring, Edwin F. Waters, William 
J. R. Evans, A. M. MePhail, Jr.. F. H. Peabody, William 8. 
Robinson, Daniel L. Harris, Asa P. Potter, Alanson W. 
Beard, John Botume, Jr., Joshua C. Stone, Willard P. Phil- 
lips, George 0. Brastow, Stephen N. Gifford, Oliver Warner, 
Nathaniel Gilbert, Charles W. Slack, Charles Field, Edward 
Atkinson, Edward L. Pierce, Adin Thayer, William Stowe, 
Thomas Russell, Cadwallader Curry, Joseph R. Hawley, D. 
W. Gooch, 8. G. Howe, Lewis Hayden, E. P. Tileston, John 
A. Haven, Frank L. Tileston, Daniel Allen, Edwin Thomp- 
son, Thomas H. Hinckley. 

Boston, June 20, 1868. 


The gift thus so conspicuously and deservedly 
tendered comprised a service of silver, containing 
a tea-kettle, sugar-bowl, slop-bowl, coffee-pot, tea- 
pot, cream-pot and spoon-cup. They were all of 
fine, heavy silver, and cost $1200. Upon the tea- 


kettle was engraved the following inscription :— 
“Francis WILLIAM Bigp, 
from a few of his 
Friender, 
June 20, 1868.” 
Upon the-other pieces was the monogram: “F. 
W. B.;” and the monogram ‘“’43 and ’68.” 


Mr. Bird, visibly affected by this generous gift wedding present from himself. 


NOT SILVERY—ARE AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED. 


From shore to shore my journey lay, 
Across a mizhty wood ; 

Wherein the broods of night and day 
Were in a bitter feud. 

They sang of love, the soul of law, 
The birds that loved the light ; 

But other birds of bloody claw 
Croaked hatred in the night. 

The way was long, the forest dense ; 
The strife grew more and more, 
Till rapine seemed the common sense 

Of birds trom shore to shore. 


Bewildered by the stunning fray, 
The birds of gentle song 

Confessed their morals giving way 
Before the ravenous throng. 


At last a fearless bird was seen 
Among the ancient oaks, 

Whose sweet and righteous voice, I ween, 
Could not be drowned by croaks. 


“Come lark and blue-bird, every throat ! 
Let's not be dumb with fright ; 

The day is ours ; we'll strike a note 
To shame the birds of night.” 

The shame was much, the rage was more, 
When, by his daring mood, 

Their sunlit songs the echoes bore 
Throughout the leafy wood. 

“They dare to sing! the craven crew! 
And challenge us to sing ! 

They dare to sing! in concert, too! 
Another glove we fling ! 

“We've borne too long their crazy rong 
That ‘right should gove.n might ;’ 

We'll hush, by arms, the noisy throng 
Beneath the rule of night. 

‘Aha!’ T heard my plucky bird, 
Full merry at the threat ; 

The peaceful rallied at his word, 
The leaves grew red and wet. 

The fight was long and very sad, 
But when the tning was done, 

The birds of night were more than glad 
To hide them from the sun. 

That Bird in peac + and war so true, 
Must needs be doubly blest ; 

But till this day I never knew, 


own busy-ness and sheepishness, } 
Tke beauty of his nest! 


neglect to do his share of the giving. 





Mrs. 


| 


that the present was entirely unexpected, and he pected. Connoiseurs and experts in such prop- 


He could not realize why he should receive such | than $2000. 


* present, 4 know ‘that the eo ia The silvery contributions of friends, aside from 
signet tee address were accustomed to mean what | the tea-service, numbered some sixty or seventy 


| they said, but he could but feel that they had here | pieces, many of rare elegance of workmanship 


flattered him. Such expressions, coming from ‘and originality of design. 

such gentlemen, were a testimonial for which he) We need not add in conclusion that the evening 
could not sufficiently be thankful. He did not was passed delight(ully by all concerned, a boun- 
know what he had done more than what was the | togys collation adding its charms to the other en- 
simple and plain duty of every American, repub- |joyments. The festivities continued until a late 











seh, Caravan Tien Sen, woman in the country to ; hour, when a large portior of the party embarked 


do. Such a were almost — to 8 | oa a special train for Boston, reaching the city 
when he looke ck over his life and saw what | about milduieht: 





New Postal Provisions. 
The discussion of the newspaper and pamphlet 


and the exceedingly little accomplished, and 
should be. He could only say how deeply, pro- 
| the effect to move the Committee on Postoffices 
/and Post Roads, in the House of Congress, to act 
{in the matter. Mr. Farnsworth of Illinois, the 


him, and, in the name of himself and his wife, 

express his deep gratitude for the present. He re- 

marked, feelingly, that they should always cher- 
If he 

| pos aw hi oti f icl ide 

had dreamed of the affair, he could have prepared | postal art: in ‘ tied section of which Aebeape 

2 'that “section thirty-five of the act of March 3, 

a speech; but he had been in the company of Mr. 


: z 1863, shail be so construed as to permit weekly news- 
Potter almost daily, for a number of days, and | : Y 4 


vot a hint had passed his lips that such a thing | Papers, when sent to regular subscribers, to be de- 
: : . divered free of postage when deposited at the office 
was coming! He might have uttered something ; . ee cera 
hi f th be Keil he knowin that ie the office of publication; but not to be 
odeuge . Oe a l again say that he could construed as to require carriers to distribute said 
was to occur. He d again s: > ee phiaek if : 
: $ oss postage is paid upon them.” This 
only express his gratitude, and that the beautiful | = oe eager See 
embodies all that newspaper publishers have con- 
his famil alt cg: daw of ia de tended for, under the law, and as Mr. Farnsworth 
rn ae eo : | well said, ‘‘it is simply construing the present 
It this cif sd den kemiaeedt epaok of Me | statute as Congress intended it should be construed.”’ 
aici aciespungied tens =? “| The bill was duly passed, and Mr. Farnsworth 


| Bird’s heart, there were two others during the 


| day that made just the slightest deeper impres- 
sion—a testimonial in silver from the employes 


' others. 


| any disturbance of the industry of the communi- 


| be otherwise, as they congratulated, and prome- | ings, 


in his mills, and another from the villagers. These | 


expressions of regard moistened the eyes of the 


clinched the matter by moving a reconsideration 
of the vote, and that this motion be laid on the 
table, which was done. 


mittee, will at once fullow up this wise action, 


tipie fi y were not only un- : j : : 

niscetumnay nee i pee i te was and secure a concurrence in this legislation. 
y mi ed 3 i A J : : 

SRRSENIS, HOF the givers a caw » a as { While speaking of this matter we cannot avoid 
yi i irc F arnings some- é 
eran yr man dat ell ed OE came aii referring to another utterance of the Postoflice 
hing creditable to purchase suitable gi'ts; and they = is le te 
graced the well-covered table as honorably as any 
We may mention here, in explanation of | 
this regard, that Mr. Bird has always cared for anq title-page are objectionable on various ac: 
the welfare and happiness of his work people; if counts: Ist. It is printed on different kind of pa- 
absent from sickness, their wages have been con- per of smaller size than the other pages, and is 
. 1: if in dull times others have reduced the introduced in violation of the 42d standing in- 
gic tives struction of the Department. ¢ 
pay, he has kept his at the old rate—feeling that 4y the advertisement blurs the face of the first 


the poor workman has always the hardest of it in page, which is objected to by persons who desire 
to have the work bound at the end of the year. 


ty. More than that, Mr. Bird has always en- | And this ridiculous “instruction” is put forth 
’ ’ rnature of ‘‘St. John B. L. 


deavored to enter into the feelings and plans of over the sounding ag , ‘ 
his foreign laborers; and if any man has divested Skinner, First Assistant Postmaster-General” — 
himself of prejudice against those not of his race, 40 individual whose genius, we understand, pe 
and won their most devoted friendship thereby, it primarily developed by stage-driving in the wilds 
is the object of this imperfect notice. | of Northeastern New York, ani who, so far as 

The feelings of the large company could not we have had occasion to note his sayings and do- 
never sliould have been transplanted to the 
eneral Postoffice, 


er of the whip 


Department relative to magazines. 
following words :— 


naded, and listened, than attuned to poesy; and | uncongenial sanctities of the G 
Mrs. Jalia Ward Howe most opportunely and ef- | for he is evidently more a mast ! P 
fectively read to an auditory that completely filled | than the pen, and very little of even horse sense. 


the drawing-rooms and halls the following swee 
effusion :-— 


rahe PRT ten EB OSE icin AS 


« 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THEIR SILVER-WEDDING, THESE LINES— 


[Though it was not the fault of his hospitality, but of my 


But while these gifts of substance and of song : 
were being contributed, Mr. Bird himself did not Republican renders no more than justice in say- 
Taking 
Mrs. Bird to the front stoop, there drove up just 
at the moment an elegant family-carriage, with a 
pair of handsome horses, which, much to his 
wife’s surprise, he asked her to accept as a silver- 
Nay esses : Bird’s 
from ae many distinguished and warm friends, | pleased yet surprised countenance shew that the 
said that it was needless to tell those around him | gift was not difficult to take, though wholly unex- 


| did not know what to say for himself and his wife. Falte sav ee tetabdichmeat could not be worth: lese 


| postage question in this city, last spring, has had | 


| chairman, recently introduced a bill to amend the | 


that the author of the words of that song, which 
has been sung all over this country and through- 
out Great Britain, (Mr. Lewis F. Thomas,) died 
in this city a few weeks since, at the age of nearly 
sixty years. He was a remarkable man—a de- 
scendant of the Masssachusetts Thomases—of the 
same stock as Isaiah Thomas, the famous printer 
of Revolutionary times, of Robert B. Thomas, of 
almanac notoriety, and also of Gov. Bullock’s un- 
acceptable appointee, the fussy and erratic Benja- 
min F. The recently deceased poet would prob- 
ably have been more distinguished in the world 
had he been more ambitious, and had he not been 
addicted to the ‘‘generous vice’’ of conviviality. 
Though more than 50,000 copies of the song men- 
tioned had been sold, he never derived a dollar’s 
benefit tl.erefrom, having never taken out acopy- 
right, but presented the lines, immediately after 
writing them, to the composer of the music. 
BES sit SER APD Shee A MASSACHUSETTS MAN ADMITTED TO THE BAR. 

Senator Yates and Charles Sumner. Among the graduates of the Columbian Law 

There are timid souls who think it somewhat! School in this city, this month, who were ad- 
a reproach to be considered ‘“‘radicals,’’ “ex-| mitted to practice in the courts of this district, 
treme advocates,’ “Sumner men,”’ or whatever | was Hon. Edwin B. George, formerly of Grove- 


of a different size, what, pray, is that to the Post- 
office departm@nt? It might just as well regu- 
late a publisher’s dickeys. The Postoffice De- 
partment’s duty is to carry magazines, not make 
them. And what business has the department 
to assume to regulate the taste of subscribers as 
to blurs upon first pages, or any other pages? A 
man of ordinary sense would suppose that such 
matters belonged to patrons and publishers to set- 
tle, without the intervention of the high fune- 
tionaries of the Postoffice! We are told that 
Postmaster-General Randall has introduced many 
popular features into the department, and has 
shown himself a man of ideas and progress in 
postal matters. We beg him to confirm this fa- 
vorable estimate by at once getting-rid of “St.- | 
John B. L. Skinner,” who is making his depart- | 
ment a laughing-stock with publishers all over 
the land. 








else may be the designation, for the time-being, 
to indicate contempt by the disloyal and _half- 
hearted. With such Senator Dick Yates of Ili- 
nois evidently has no fellowship, for in a recent | 
speech he generously remarked :— 

It has been said sarcastically that, upon this 
question, the Senator from Massachusetts is rad- 
ical. It is said to me that I follow in the wake 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. Sir, I do 
not fellow in any man’s wake; but I do not ob- 
ject to this accusation. Ido not deem it a re- 
proach to be a disciple of that distinguished Sen- 
ator, the worthy representative of that grand old 
Commonwealth ‘where American liberty raised 
its first voice.’’ For a quarter of a century that 
Senator has been the fearless champion of human 
rights. He has occupied the advanced guard, 
the outpost in the army of progress. ‘Triumph- 
ant over calumny and unawed by personal vio- 
lence, with a keen, prophetic eye upon the great 
result to be attained, with the scimeter of truth 
and justice in his hand, and the banner of the 
Union over his head, he has pressed onward to 
the goal of final victory. Although yet in the 
vigor of his manhoud he has lived to see the 
small band of pioneers who stood by him swollen 
to mighty millions. His views have already been 
embraced and lauded as the wisest statesmanship. 
They have been written upon the very frontis- 
piece of the age in which he lives; written in 
the history of the mighty events which are trans- 
piring around us; written in the constitutions 
and the laws, both national and State, of his 
country. Where he stood yesterday other states- 
men stand to-day. Where he stands in 1868 
other statesmen will stand in 1872. Say what 
we may, there are none in this country who can 
contest the right of his tall plume to wave at the 
head of freedom’s all-conquering hosts. 


This is not only generous, but it is true, every 
syllable of it. And a pity ’tis that we haven’t 
more leading men of the discernment and fidelity 
of Mr. Sumner. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Corrax’s Rapicatism.—The Republican can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency answers in this 
way a taunt of the Democracy about his radi- 
calism :— 

The new nickname flung at us is “radicals.’’ I 


land, Mass., and a member of the State Senate in 
1861—now a clerk in the General Postoffice De- 
partment. LEVERETT. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Gen. Grant has given ex-Mayor Lincoln a 
drive through the Washington suburbs. 

Our Washington correspondent sends us his 
compliments to ‘“Psyche,’’ but they must be de- 
ferred till next week. 

We are indebted to Mr. W. B. Gray of New Or- 
leans, for a copy of the new constitution of Lou- 
isiana and the proceedings of the preliminar- 
Convention. 

Our country cousins, with the children of oupy 
own households, will tind an extended senesel aie 
for Fourth of July enjoyment in our advertising 
columns. 

The declinature of Hon. Samuel Hooper for 
revlection to Congress is to be regretted. He has 
been a faithful working member. ‘The aspirants 
for his place are many. 

Old Thad. Stevens has not yet given up im- 
peachment. 
younger men. He has prepared four articles, 
which he will nurse till the winter session. 

Sidney Howard Gay, formerly editor of the 
Anti-Slavery Standard, and subsequently managing 
editor of the New York Tribune has become edi- 
torially associated with the Chicago Tribune. 

A Committee of Congress say that Senator 
Henderson did not conclude to vote against im- 
peachment till the last moment. All their evi- 
dence inculpates Henderson as falsifying his 
word. 

The colored citizens of Mississippi were ad- 
dressed in a circular, by Rev. James Lynch, just 
prior to the election of the 221 inst., in a very 
eloquent and practical strain. May good results 
ensue! 

The New England Women’s Club is already 
vigorous and useful. Miss Lucy Sewall, M.D., 





had rather be called a radical than a rebel at any 
time. Iam a radical for right against wrong; 


ical enemy of every hater of my native land. 
believe in a radical government of the people by 
the people, the world over, and my sympathies | 
go out towards the radicals who are trying to im- | 
itate our free institutions in Greece, Italy, | 
France, Ireland and Mexico. I wish to see a) 
belt of republics encircle the globe. 


Harvarp Cottece Overseers.—The alumni 
of Harvard are busy with tickets for overseers, | 
eight of whom are about to be chosen. We ven- 
ture to suggest one elsewhere. The Springfield | 
Republican nominates Wendell Phillips for one of | 
the number. We say ditto. It has long been a} 
disgrace to that university that, having produced 
the most eminent of American orators, it has 
never yet paid himany public honor. While other 
colleges have eagerly sought him to deliver their 
annual orations, his alma mater has ignored his 
existence. The least that the alumni can do is 








to put him on the Board of Overseers, instead of | 
hunting round for illustrious obscurities whose 
only merit is that they would still be Webster 
Whigs were not that party long since happily 
defunct. 


Hon. Wittram Crariin. — The awe | 


ing:— 


on the eve of her departure for Europe, was given 


for liberty against slavery, for justice against tyr- | a choice reunion on Wednesday evening at its 
anny—a radical friend of my country, and a rad- | parlors, in Tremont place. 


Twelve hundred Southern white men were, on 
Monday, made citizens by act of Congress. All 
the Democrats in the House, except one, voted 
against removing the political disabilities ut these 
twelve hundred! 

The Democrats are making liberal offers for 

| attendance at their National Convention. We 


| hear of three Republicans, who were each RS, 


their passage and hotel-bills free if they would g 


> . / 
to New York. All declined, of course. 


Everybody is pleased that Gen. Hartwell /‘is 
honored by the Sandwich Island government 
with a seat on the Supreme bench of that kiug- 
dom. He accepts, and with it, we trust, will come 
honors and riches most creditably earned. 

The Governor has appointed Rachel Howland 
of New Bedford, Elizabeth Fisher of Lancaster, 
and Mary A. Fay of Worcester, to be the Ad- 
visory Board to the Trustees of the Industrial 
School for Girls at Lancaster. So woman contin- 
ues to be recognized. 

That is an exceedingly clever hit which rep- 
resents Senator Saulsbury as saying that ‘‘if the 
Democratic Convention nominates Chase he sup- 
poses he must support him; but he would be 


He shows more grit than many ! 


The new National Committee of the Repub-|4——d if he wouldn’t make a fight before he 
lican party is fortunate in having Mr. Claflin | saw Sumner put on the ticket with him for Vice- 
of this State for its chairman. He has been an! president’! 


active member of the old committee for four) , : : 
years; previously, for many years, he was chair-| The Common Council have concurred with the 


man of our Massachusetts Republican State Com- | Board of Aldermen in appropriating $510,000 for 
mittee; for at least twenty years, in fact, he has | tne Chestnut Hill reservoir, and $35,000 for the 


been in active service as a political campaigner, tae itl B ; 

gaining reputation all the while for good sense, | OTVEWay around the same. Boston will never 

executive ability, fidelity to his trusts, and inde- | be ashamed of its public works or its drives. 

pendent integrity. Hs political labors are a con- | It has to-day the handsomest environs of any city 

scientious duty; not a means of getting office or). . 

: - A : |in the Union. 

making money; no man, indeed, in our State, | 
| has given more both of time and money to for-| It is all over with Hancock, whether nomina- 
| ward right political results than has he—asking' ted or not. In the former case, McClellan has 
| nothing for himself in return, save the progress promised him he will take an “active’’ part in 


| of the cause he has ever first in his heart. It is : rau 3 i 
| rare to find a man of so much unselfishness and the campaign—and activity with McClellan is 


| yet sv much executive capacity and political ex- | suggestive of quaker-guns, convoys and defeat! 


| perience working so long in the political harness; ' Jy the latter, it is all the same, though not on so 
| and he richly merits his advanced position at the | tifyi sof 

| head of the triumphant political organization of ,OPMYINE & scale. 
| the nation.” | Gen. Butler states that that poor shoat, Fowler 


of 'Tenneseee, travelled 500 miles in 1866 to urge 
| him to persist in his efforts to impeach Johnson, 

as he (Butler) never having lived in his State 
| could not know how bad a man he was! And 
| Fowler’s vote at last saved that ‘bad man” from 
| his merited condemnation! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


| 
| From Washington. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Wasuincton, June 23, 1868. 


ONSLAUGHT UPON SECRETARY M’CULLOCH—ITS 
| PERPETRATOR. Mr. Evarts, one of the “conscientious” men, 


| For several days in succession that organ of | believing the Senate to be a court, made great 
' fossildom, the .Vational Intelligencer, has violently | efforts, the evidence shows, to influence Senators’ 
| assailed the Secretary of the Treasury, denounc- | votes outside of the chamber! Mr. Johnson 
ing him as virtually a spy in Johnson's camp, wants him for Attorney-General, of course. The 
practising duplicity by professing friendship for impeachment trial has terribly shaken confidence 


| the President and support of his policy, and yet | in lawyers’ consciences. 


. : ls sti J P . ° 
at the same time holding clandestine communi Some of the conservative ‘‘soldiers’’ named in 


| cation with radicals and joining in intrigues with | the Democratic journals as in favor of the nomi- 


| 
| them. 


| ipulators a bonus! But the creamy richness of 
| tary is found in the fact, which I have from 

We sincerely trust that | 
' Senator Ramsey, of the Senate Postoffice Com- | 


| war, left his position as a government employé in 
' 


| there remained during the entire contest, con- 


It is averred that the secret of the /ntelli- | nee of the New York convention, hardly know 
gencer’s recent bitter hostility to the Secretary, | the difference between a reveille and a tattoo. 
whom it has heretofore praised, is found in the fact They are mainly bott/e-scarred heroes, and loud in 
that he cannot be used as a pliant tool in the hands talking about “home patriots urging their neigh- 
of certain manipulators to secure the appointment | hors’ sons to go to the war’’! 

to lucrative revenue offices of persons who will, | 


; : : The President didn’t keep his word as an- 
as a considefation therefor, give to such man- 


nounced by Gen. Grant to his subordinates rela- 
tive to the admission of the reconstructed States, 


Aap eas : t! om 
these recent furious editorials against the secre but vetoed the Arkansas bill. Both houses, how - 


what is deemed a reliable source, that they were 
written by a Quincy A. 
Washington, who, at the breaking-out of the 


returned rebe'—Mr. 


ever, passed it over the veto, and the Senators 
and Representatives are now in their seats, as 
calm as though nothing had happened. 


The telegraphic dispatches bring such ‘“‘straws’’ 


the following :— 

June 16.—‘‘This morning Senator Ross had an 
interview with the Executive.” 

June 17.—‘‘Among the distinguished visitors 


5 : as 
this city, and went down into rebeldom, and 


tributing to rebel newspapers much of the delu- | 


| sive verbal encouragement which nerved the in- to the President were .... Senator Henderson, 


Advertisements pasted in between the cover | 


| 


| 


2d. The wood-cut | 


| 
' 


} 
j 
| 
} 
' 


vents to prolong the struggle. ..anda number of Representatives.” 

oe wasn COLORED MAN June 18.—* Senator Fessenden had an interview 
Sipe GED ' with Mr. Johnson this morning.’’ 

Mr. Alfred Lee, the well-known and highly-re- | i ging is = ioe 
spected colored man, who has so long carried on, Messrs. Fessenden, es pee 
upon an extensive scale, the flour and grain busi- | may vote in favor of Republican measures, as 
ness in this city and in Georgetown, died at his | ~— snap —_ one ee pe AE 
residence in the latter place on Saturday last, at bill over the President’s veto, but nothing should 
the age of sixty-two. He leaves property epi blot out of the memory of the party their treach- 
amount exceeding a quarter of a million dollars. |" Z 0 epnenaians weak: They a ready to 
When Lord Lyons retired from the British lega-| 2° 8°7thing 10 atone for that, bat while the Re- 
tion here Mr. Lee purchased the house which he | publican party may use them it is not necessary 


had occupied, paying therefor the sum of $30,000. | to trust them. 
Comprised in his estate is the house next door to| The death of Mr. Alfred Lee, the richest col- 
Gen. Grant’s, built by the late Senator Stephen | ored man in Washington, worth about $300,000, 
A. Douglas, of which he came into possession by | shows another sad instance of the “inability of 
foreclosure of mortgage, having loaned Mr. Doug- | the blacks to take care of themselves’! A Mr. 
las a considerable sum of money. Lee across the river, who conducted a flour, feed 
A GENIUS DEPARTED. | and soldier business down to April 9, 1865, though 
Those who have heard Mr. Dempster, the white, could not have done better if left to his 


t | If a publisher chooses to have every other sheet | Scotch ballad-singer, render the plaintive melody, jews industry instead of living on the wages of 
Of his magazine of a different color, or every page “I'm alone, all alone,”’ may be interested to learn his unpaid bondmen. 
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Conkling and Sumner had a brush on the dis- 
cussien of the clause in the executive and judi- 
cial appropriation bill to abolish the office of Sec- 


of Claims. Conkling called Sumner the ‘‘full 

*orb of the State Department,” which called forth 
the quiet response that Conkling was introducing 
the manners of the Hous» into the Senate, which 
was hardly an improvement. 

The following letter was written by Senator 
Sumner to a citizen of Norfolk, Va. :— 

Senate Chamber, June 22.—Dear Sir:—I have 
your letter of the 18th in reference to the eligibil- 
ity of a colored man to Congress. 1 know of no 
ground on which he could be excluded from his 
seat if duly elected, and I should welcome the 
election of a competent representative of the col- 
ored race to either House of Congress as a final 
triumph of the cause of equal rights. Until this 
step is taken our success is incomplete. 

Yours truly, CuarLes SUMNER. 

We understand that the following ticket for 
Overseers of Harvard University is advocated 
by several alumni residing in different parts of 
New England :— 


For the full term. 
John G. Palfrey ........cseecseeeecesscee ss Class Of 1815. 
Wendell Pailin’. sive. coe ssvivereysas pveveew “1831 
J. Elliot Cabot. ......... odneeenecleoias sete 
W. J. Potter..... eo RON) PET ae F se 1855 
WB AMOR issih 50s vcksee etek ess eteaees “1857 
To retire in 1870. 
WE, Gy DOR scans iso's tae cannevean ses cates ; “1852 
To retire in 1872. 
John C. Ropes........-..+ SS Seaway say seuss 68 ABST 
To retire in 1873. 
George Walker...... ok cue seeseeeee-.(Law-Sehool) 1845 


Nast ‘‘comes out’ strong again in Harper’s 
Weekly of the current date. The design is en- 
titled ‘‘The Political Niagara,’ and represents the 
Democratic party, typified by a wide-brimmed 


On the bank, holding on to a tree, is S. P. Chase, 
who extends a cane, with a very conspicuous 
ebony head, to the imperilled representative. As 
the fatal plunge impends he seizes the proffered 
assistance. At the ‘‘tower,” erect and firm, 
floats the “Grant and Colfax”’ flag; while nailed 
to the tree to which clings Mr. Chase is a placard, 
reading as follows:—‘‘The Democratic party has 
only to select S. P. Chase for their candidate, and 
in his election lie our best hopes.” The picture 
is graphically suggestive. 

The Union Pacitic Railroad is being built more 
rapidly this year than ever. The word is, ‘‘To 
Salt Lake by Christmas.’’ Six hundred and for- 
ty miles are now in running order, and a hundred 
miles more are nearly ready for the track. Brig- 
ham Young has five thousand men at work in 
Utah, and says he is not afaid of the Gentiles. It 
is probable that the locomotive will go through to 
the Pacific in 1869 instead of 1870, and will carry 
along with it an immense train of passengers and 
freight, now awaiting that happy event. Contra- 
ry to the usual experience of railroad companies, 
the Union Tacific has an abundance of ready 
money, and pays cash for everything. Its first 
mortgage six per cent. gold bonds are eagerly 
taken throughout the couatry by parties of sound 
financial judgment. The sales have already 
amounted to seventeen million dollars. 


Business Notes. 

Messrs. Lez & SurparD not only have good books, but | 
they keep them well before the public—wherein they find | 
their profit, and the said public real pleasure. We call at- 
tention to their advertisements this week, particularly to 
that relating to Our Boys and Girls. 

Mr. S. W. Creecu, 325 Washington street, has a very 
nice assortment of fireworks constantly on hand, and is al- 
ways prepared to furnish large or small displays, at short 
notice, for cities, towns or clubs, upon very favorable terms. 
Fourth of July and political gatherings wou'd be a failure 
without Mr. Creech’s assistance. 

Messrs. Punp & DunckLeer, 8&7 Blackstone street, adver- 
tise a new and excellent article, called the *‘ Fountain Clothes- 
Washer,’’ which.is to the wash-tub what their ‘Fulton 
Steamer” is to the dinner-pot. It is a self-acting wonder, 
and is warranted to cleanse the most delicate article with- 
out the least injury, thoroughly, and without any wash- 
board. It operates by forcing hot suds through the clothes 
at the rate of 1200 gallons an hour, and will effect a com- 
plete revolution in washing. 

Artistic Notes. 

HD's “* Yosemite Valley.”\—Mr. Thomas Hill's ‘‘ Yosemite 
Valley,’’ on exhibition at Childs & Co.’s, introduces us to 
the genius of a young artist whom it would be no discredit 


diseases of the Stomacn and URinaRY ORGANS, RHEUMATISM 
Generat Deputy, Dropsies, Caronic GoNORRHGa and Cu- 


TANEOUS DISEASES. ! 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 


a week’s visit to the Hoosac Tunnel, to look over 
the ground and be ready to act on letting out the 
contract for the work. : 

The modified plans and estimates for the new 
Hospital for the Insane at Winthrop, as submitted 
by the directors of public institutions to the 
Board of Aldermen, make a reduction of $85,520 
from the estimates on the first plan submitted. 
The sum needed, according to these last estimates, 
is $312,983. Of this amount $100,000 has been 
appropriated and is in the city treasury, so that 
but $212,983 is required to be appropriated, and 
none of it will be needed during the financial 
year 1868-9 : 

Tremont street, is to be widened this summer 
from the new Masonic Temple, southward, to the 
railroad bridge, at a ccst of $500,000. Every 
building on the west side will be cut off or moved 
ack. 

Major Jones, constable of the Commonwealth, 
has issued orders to the State Constablery to en- 
force the new license law. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 

Buy perfect goods, and buy them low, 
Then make your profits small ; 

And when your goods you wish to show, 
The people ask to call ; 

In other words, just advertise, 
And let the public know 

You'll sell your goods at lowest price, 
Then trade to you will flow ; 

This is the way Gzorce Fenno does, 
At 22 Dock Square, 

And hence, when Boys desire new Clothes, 
You'll see them rusting there. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 








yg@- THE YOSEMITE 
BY THOMAS HILL, 


VALLEY. — 


A. A. CHILDS & CO.’S 
ART GALLERY, 


June 27. 127 Tremont Street. tf 
te CHANCE FOR SAFE INVESTMENT. 
A young man travelling through the Southern States, 
would like to enter into communication with an energetic 
young man having three or four thousand dollars to invest 
in several enterprises, promising to become highly remuner- 
ative. Address “X. Y. Z.,’’ care of this paper. 

June 27. tf 


te MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys 
deposited in this institution, commence drawing interest on 
the first day of each month. 

The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes 
the interest on deposits at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum for the past five years. 3m June 27. 


tg UNITED STATES TREASURY.— 

Bosron, June 22, 1868.—Holders of twenty or more coupons, 

falling due July 1, 1868, can now present them, with sched- 

ules, for examination. 

Parties having less than twenty will be paid on presenta- 

tion, on and after July 1. 

Blank schedules furnished at this office. 

F. HAVEN, Jr., Assistant Treasurer U.S. 
lt 











June 27. 





rte MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY.—Examinations for admission will be held at the In- 
stitute July 13 and Sept. 28, at 9 A.M. Candidates must 
be not less than 16 years of age, and will be examined in 
Arithmetic, Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations, Plane 
Geometry and English. Examination for advanced stand- 
ing Sept. 29. WM. B. ROGERS, President 


FIELD SPORTS. 
CROQUET GAMES, 


Of superior strength and finish. 


AUNT SALLY. 


A popular field-game, combining exercise and amusement. 


ARCHERY. 


Bows and Arrows adapted for ladies’ and gents’ use. 


CRICKET. 


A complete assortment of all articles pertaining to the 
ie. 


BASE-BALL IMPLEMENTS, 


Of afl kinds, together with a great variety of Games for in- 
door amusement. 


June 27. 302 Washingteoe Street. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW 
STORY. 


DOWN THE RIVER; 
—or— 
Buck Bradford and his Tyrant. 
Will commence in No. 79 (July 4th), Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 


“Our Boys and Girls.” 


The only origical Illustrated Juvenile Magazine published 
once a week. Oliver Optic contributes 
to each number. 





3t 











Among the new features are full-page Illustrations by 
Thomas Nast, the popular American artist, one of which 
will be given every month. 

Among the popular contributors to “‘Our Boys and Girls” 
are: Rosa Appotr’ Author of “Jack of All Trades,” &c.; 
May Mannerinc, Author of ‘‘Climbing the Rope,” &c. ; 
Sopaiz May, Author of ‘Little Prudy Stories,” &c.; Wist 
Sixes ; Outve Logan, &c., &c. 





‘Terms: 

Single Subscriptions, One Year, $2.50. Six Months, 
$1.25. Single copies, G6 cts. Three Copies, $6.50; Five 
Copies, $10; Ten Copies (with an extra copy free), $20. 
Specimen copies sent free on application to the Publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 





PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington Street, Beston. 


June 27 


lt 





FOUNTAIN CLOTHES WASHER. 
Self-Acting Household Wonder! 


Washing and cleansing clothes aré all articles, from the 
COARSEST to the MOST DELICATE texture, without the 
LEAST INJURY. 

Ne Labor! Ne Wear:! Neo Tear 

A new application of steam, forcing hot suds up through 
a tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rate of 600 
gallons in 30 minutes, extractiug all dirt. grease or impurity 
from the fabric without application to the washboard ; only 
requiring to be put through a rinse water and made as clean 
and white as newly bleached cloth. The attachment can be 
put into any Boiler at a cost of about $4. : 

We are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful Ap- 
paratus at wholesale and retail. Can be seen in operation at 


POND & DUNCKLEE'S, 


87 Blackstone strect. 


June 27. 4t 





June 20. 4t 





te THEODORE PARKER.—We have just 
published a fine crayon likeness (vignette) of THEODORE 
PARKEK, engraved on stone and printed on India paper. 
Size 1/x24. Price $3.00 Mailed post-paid to apy ad- 
dress on receipt of price. Address 

WHITING BROTHERS, PostisHers, S& 
June 13. 4t 814 Broadway, New York. 
te WM. ARNOLD GREENE, Instructor 
IN THE ART OF ReapING AND Pusiic Speakina.—Apply at 
New England Conservatory of Music, or at A. A. CHILDS 
& CO., 127 Tremont street. 
W. A. G. will answer calls of Lyceum Committees for the 
next season. 
Send to him for Circular. 








38m May 2. 


ir SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 


pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 


For those suffering from the effects of 


“NEW BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


A Plain Record of 
12mo. 





Frem the Oak to the Olive. 
a Pleasant Journey. By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Cloth, $2.00. 





Farm Talk. Articles in a Colloquial Style on Familiar 
Farm Topics. By George E. Brackett. 16mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 





On Narses and Narsing, and the Manage- 
ment of Sick Women. By Professor H. R. Storer, 
MD., author of ‘‘Why Not?” ‘Is it 1?” &c. 16mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Upside Down; or Will and Work. By Ross Abbott. 
16mo. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. $1.00. 


640 MILES 


—OoOF THE— 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in operation. Sixty miles of track 
have been laid this spring, and the work along the whole 
line between the Atlantic and Pacific States is being pushed 
forward more rapidly than ever before. More than twenty 
thousand men are employed, and it is not impossible that 
the entire track, from Omaha to Sacramento, will be finish- 
ed in 1869 instead of 1870. The means provided are ample 
and all that energy, men and money can do to secure the 
completion of this - 


GREAT NATIONAL WORK, 
at the earliest possible day , will be done. 


The UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY receive :— 


{.—A Geverament Grant of the right of way, and 
all necessary timber and other materials found along the 
line of its operations. 

IIl.—A Geverument Grant of 12,800 acres of land 
to the mile, taken in alternate sections on each side of 
its road. This is an absolute donation, and will bea 
source of large revenue in the future. 


Kil.—A Gevernment Grant of United States Thir- 
ty-year Bonds, amounting to from $16,000 to $48,000 
per mile, according to the difficulties to be surmounted 
on the various sections to be built. The Government 
takes a second mortgage a8 security, and it is expected 
that not only the interest, but the principal amount, 
may be paid in services rendered by the Company in 
transporting troops, mails, &c. The interest is now 
much more than paid in this way, besides securing a 
great saving, in time and money, to the Government. 


IV.—A Gevernment Grant of the right to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, to aid in building 
the road, to the same amount as the U. S&S. Bonds, is- 
sued for the same purpose, and mo more. The Govern- 
ment permits the Trustees for the First Mortgage bond- 
holders to deliver the Bonds to the Company only as 
the road is completed, and ‘after it has been examined 
by United States Commissioners and pronounced to be, 
in all respects, a first-class Railroad, laid with a heavy 
Trail, and compietely supplied with depots, stations, 
turnouts, car-shops, locomotives, cars, &c. 

V.—A Capital Steck Subscription from the 
stockholders, of which over Eight Million Dolars have 
been paid in upon the work already done, and which 
will be increased as the wants of the Company require. 


VI.—Net Cash Earnings on its Way Business, that 
already amount to MORE THAN THE INTEREST on 
the First Mortgage Bonds. These earnings are no indi- 
cation of the vast through business that must follow 
the opening of the line to the Pacific, but they certain - 
ly prove that FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, upon such 
a property, costing nearly three times their amount, 


Are Secure beyond any Contingency. 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for $1000 
each, and have coupons attached. They bear annual inter- 
est, payable on the first days of January and July, at the 
Company’s Office in the city of New York, at the rate of six 
per cent. in gold. The principal is payable in gold at ma- 
turity. The price is 102, and at the present rate of gold, 
they pay a liberal income on their cost. 
The Company believe that these bonds, at the present 
rate, are the cheapest security in the market, and reserve 
the right to advance the price at any time. Subscriptions 
will be received ia Boston by 
MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 90 State street, 
C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 
TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY, 74 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 
B. W. GILBERT, 1S State street, 
SPENCER, VILA & CO., 13 Congress street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 Siate street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
FOGG BRO’S & BATES, 29 Congress street, 
KIMBALL, PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 
JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 

and in New York 

At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau St., 

AND BY 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, 
And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds por in 
New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of charge by re- 
turn express. Parties subscribing through local agents, will 
look to them for their safe delivery. 

A PAMPALET AND MAP for 1868 has just been published 
by the Company, giving fuller information than is possible 
in an advertisment, respecting the Progress of the Work, 
the Resources of the Country traversed by the Road, the 
Means for Construction, and the Value of the Bonds, which 
will be sent free on application at the Company's offices or 
to any of the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
June 27. lt 





THE 
PATENT DUPLEX MIRROR 

sl Is now on exhibition and sale | 

TN} at No. 12 West street. The 
public are invited to call and 
examine this new and vala- 
able improvement in Mirrors. 


Ladies will find this of espec- 
ial interest to them. 


JOHN SOWLE, 


Patentee and Mana- 
facturer. 


The Patent Duplex Mirror | 
is adapted to Bureaus, Toilet | 
Tables, Toilet Cases, all) 
Glasses for chambers and 
dressing rooms, large Pier 
Glasses for parlor and dress- 
ing rooms, Large Glasses on | 
Feet for tailors’ shops, dress and cloak makers, Wall and 
Counter Glasses for Millinery shops and hat stores—all of 
which can be seen at No. 12 West street, or at the Manu- 
ons No. 120 North street. 

une 20, 
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CLOTHING, ETC. 
(, W- FREELAND, BEARD & CO, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devenshire Street, Beston. 
C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 


J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING. 
May 16. ; 








ion 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 








ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Beston. 





JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 4. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 


Cu., 


DECORATIONS. 

The various public buildings, and the malls on the 
Common, will be decorated, and national flags will be 
displayed at all prominent points. 

The decorations will be furnished by Messrs. LAMP 
RELL & MARBLE. 


THE EAST BOSTON FERRIES 
Will run free during the day and evening. 


A MORNING CONCERT 
Will be given on the Common at half past seven o’clock, 
by a band of sixty pieces, under the ditection of Mr, 
P. 8. Gilmore. 


The following selectjons will be performed: 


1. American National Air—‘ Star Spangled Banner.” 
2. Great Exposition Quickstep . ... . runet, 
3. French National Air — “‘ Partant Pour le Syrie.” 
4. Concert Waltz —“ Soldaten Sieder” ° Gungl, 
5. Russian National Air —‘‘ God Save the Emperor.’ 
6. Selection No. 1 from the ‘‘ Grand Duchess” 
i Offenbach. 
7. English National Air —‘ God Save the Queen.” 
8. Overture —‘“ William Tell” . - . . . Rossini. 
9, Universal Pot Pourri — introducing the German Air, 
“ Fatherland,” ‘‘ The Marsellaise,” ‘‘ St. Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning,” and “ Yankee Doodle.” 
FIREMEN’S PROCESSION. 

At 7 oclock, A. M., the members of the Fire Depart- 
ment, with their Steam-engines, Hose, and Hook and 
Ladder Carriages, will assemble on Boylston Street, the 
right resting on Park Square, and the [eft extending to- 
wards Arlington Street. A procession will be organ- 
ized under the direction of Chief Engineer Joun 8. 
eels Henry W. Longley will act as Chief Mar- 
shal, 

At 8 o’clock, precisely, the column will move over 
the following route: 

Boylston Street to Tremont, up Tremont to Chester 
Square, on the South side to Shawmut Avenue,'through 
Shawmut Avenue to Dudley Street, turning to the left 
on Washington, down Washington to Dover Street, over 
Dover-street Bridge to Fourth Street, up Fourth Street 
to Dorchester Street, through Dorchester Street to 
—o through Broadway to Federal Street, 
through Federal Street to Dover-street Bridge, over 
Dover Street Bridge to Washington Street, down Wash- 
ington Street to Court, up Court to Tremont, up T're- 
mont to Boylston, where the line will be dismissed. 


MILITARY PARADES. 

At 8 o’clock, A. M., the Battalion of Boys from the 
Latin and English High Schools, will go through a dress 
parade and be reviewed by his Honor the Mayor and the 
City Council of Boston, on the parade ground of the 
Common. 

At 9 o’clock, the following regiments of infantry will 
occupy the parade ground, under the command of Brig- 
adier General I. 8. Burrill, and go through a dress pa- 
rade, and be reviewed by his Honor the Mayor and the 


City Council: 


First Regiment of Infantry, Col. George H. Johnston 


commanding, accompanied by the Metropolitan Band. 


Seventh Kegiment of Infantry, Col. D. G@. Handy 


commanding, accompanied by Gilmore’s Band. 


Ninth Regiment of Infantry, Col.) P. A. O’Connell 


commanding, accompanied by the Regimental Band, 


CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Musical and other entertainments for the children be- 


longing to the public schools will be furnished at the 


VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. Tremont Temple, Boston Theatre, Faneuil Hall, Music 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. ef Milk Street, Bosten 
May 16. 3m 








CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Ayxvat Scnoor Re- 


PoRT.—Notice is hereby given that the Annual Report 


cxrrenmcnomsmmemsrverwasan se YK! 5 eS 
given by Edward Ashley. 


Hall, Concord Hall, Minot Hall, Maverick Hall, East 
Boston, Wait’s Hall, South Boston, and Institute Hall, 
Boston Highlands. 


A Committee of the Warren Street Chapel will have 


charge of the entertainments, under the direction of the 
Committee of the City Council. 


At TREMONT TEMPLE there will be five exhibitions 


of natural magic, legerdemain, etc., by Professor and 
Madame Young, at 9 and 11 o’clock, A. M., and 1, 3, and 


An exhibition of ventriloquism will be 


At Music HALL thére will be two performances by 


Spaulding Brothers, Swiss bell ringers, harpers, and 


of the School Committee, for the year 1867, is now ready vocalists, beginning at 3 o’clock and 5 o’clock, P. M. 


for delivery, and that copies may be had at the rooms of the 
Board, in the City Hall. BARNARD CAPEN, 
June 27. 3t Sec’y of the School Committee. | } 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Iron Fence.—City 
Ifall, Jung 23, 1868.—Sealed proposals will be received é 
at the office cf the Clerk of Committees, City Hall, Boston, 
until the first day of July, 1868, at 12 o'clock, noon, for 
building an iron fence around Independence Square, in 
South Boston. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the City Engi- 
neer’s office, City Hall. 
The right to reject’'any or all proposals is reserved. I 
Proposals must be.indorsed ** Proposals for an Iron Fence,” 
and addressed to the undersigned. 
BENJAMIN JAMES, 
Chairman Com. on — and Public Squares. 
t 


June 27. 

Pik OF BOSTON. — Street Sewers.— |" 

In the Board of Aldermen, June 22, 1868.—Ordered, | ~ 
That due notice be given that this Board will, on Monday 
next, at 4o0’clock P.M., take into consideration the expedi- 
ency of constructing Common Sewers in Wall street, be- 
tween Minot and Cotting streets, and in Cedar street, be 
tween Lowell street and Shawmut avenue, and in Highland 
street, between Dorr street and Fort avenue, and of assess- 
ing the expense thereof on all persons who may enter their 
particular Drains into such Common Sewers, or who, by 
any more remote means, shall receive any benefit thereby. 





n 
a 


v 


Any person making objections thereto will then and there | 0’clock, A.M. 


be heard. Attest : 


8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. n 
June 27. lt 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Primary Scuoor-|s 
Hovuse.—-Sealed proposals will be be received at the 
Office of Superintendent of Public Buildings, until Tues- 
day, June 30th, at 12 o’clock M., for furnishing all materi- 
als and doing all the labor required to build and complete 
a Primary School-llouse in Ward 7. Separate proposals re- 
quired for Masonry, Carpentry, Painting, Plastering and 
lron Work. 
The Committee reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 
posals received. 
For plans and speci ications, apply at the office. 


For the Committee, 
June 27. lt FRANCIS RICHARDS Chairman. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Cuvrcu Srreet Trer- 

RiTtoRY.—Office of the Commissioners on the Church 
street District, City Hall, June 20, 1368.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the Clerk of Committees, 
City Hall, Boston, until the first day of July, 1868, at 12 
o’clock noon, for filling, with good clean earth or gravel, 
all the streets and places on the territory taken by the city, 
lying between Pleasant street and Ferdinand street, Tre- 
mont street and the Providence Railroad, to the grade estab- 
lished by the Board of Aldermen, and all the cellars, back 


M., and 2 and 4:0’clock, P. M. 
be given by Edward Ashley, ventriloquist. 


two miles. 
miles, 
miles. 


miles, 


At MAVERICK HALL, East Boston, there will be four 


exhibitions of natural magic, legerdemain, etc., by M. 


fenri Denier, beginning at 10 and 12 o’clock, A. M., and 


2 and 4 o’clock, Pp. M. Edward Ashley, ventriloquist, 
will — at one of the performances. 
7 


At Wart’s HALL, South Boston, there will be four 
xhibitions of natural magic, legerdemain, etc., by Al- 


bert L. Young, beginning at 10 and 12 o’clock, A. M., 
and 2 and 4 o'clock, P.M. Edward Ashley, ventrilo- 
quist, will appear at one of the performances, 


At Concorp HALL, 3 West Concord Street, there will 


be four exhibitions of magic, and vocal and instrumental 
music, under the direction of Professor and Madame 


larry Marvel, beginning at 10 o’clock, A. M., 12 o'clock, 
A performance will also 


At INstirute HALL, Boston Highlands, there will be 


two concerta in the morning by Spaulding Brothers, 
Swiss Bell Ringers. beginning at 9 and 11 o’clock. 
the afternoon there will be two exhibitions of natural 


In 


nagic, legerdemain, etc., by T. Kh. Hadley, beginning at 
and 4 o’clock. 
Atthe Boston THEATRE, FANEvIL HALL, and Mt 


not HALL, music will be furnished by the Germania 
Band and Bond’s Band; and the children will prome- 


ade and dance from 10 o’clock, A. M., to 1 o’clock, P.M., 
nd from 2'g Pp. M., to 5% o’clock, P, M. 

‘The several places will be opened half an hour pre- 
ious to the hours mentioned above, 

EXERCISES AT MUSIC HALL. 

The exercises at Music Hall will begin at 11 
The doors on Winter street and Tre- 
1ont street will be open at 101f o’clock. 

The music will be furnished by Gilmore’s Band, and a 


choir of four hundred pupils from the different gram- 
mar schools in the city, under the direction of Mr.J. B. 


harland. 

The order of exercises will be as follows: — 

* Gloria,” from first mass.—Haydn, 

Prayer by Rev. Edmund K. Alden. 

Original Ode. Written by Dr. T. W. Parsons. 
Reading of the Declaration of Independence, 


By 


John C. Goodwin, of the Latin School, 


American Hymn. Keller. 
Oration by Samuel Eliot, LL.D. 
Song, “Our Native Land.”—Abt. 


ROWING REGATTA 


To take place on the CHAKiZS RivER Course, at 
half-past ten o’clock, A.M, 

There will be four races, as follows : 
First Race.—F¥or single scull wherries; distance, 
First prize, $100; second prize, 350. 
Second Race, — For double scull boats; distance, two 
First prize, $100 ; second prize, $50. 
Third Race.—¥For four-oared boats; distance, three 
First prize, $200; second prize. $75. 
Fourth Race,— For six-oared_ boats; distance, three 
First prize, $500; second prize, $100, 

Total amount of prizes, $1,175.00, 

SAILING REGATTA. 











) mented with flowers of crimson, white, green, pt 

and pink, filling the air with showers of pos ety Bo 
accompanied by explosions. : 

A, Willian: sind wih a osieted 

é rilliant circle with a colored centre o 
Aurora, between the arms of which are ls. are 
settes of highly colored saxons surrounded by gold 
cross rays, the whole being studded with jewels of crim- 
son, emerald, silver and amethyst, ending with maroon 
explosions, 

10.— TRIBUTE OF CERES. 

A display of chameleon fires discloses the Tribute of 
Ceres, composed of a sheaf of wheat in gold lance 
work, together with implements of agriculture in silver 
jets, terminating with reports and showers of gold rain. 

11.—GRAND UNIon BATTERY. 

This novel battery opens at either end with rapid dis- 
charges of gold stars, then changes to a battery of crim- 
son, then to one of green, then to one of silver, and at 
last a mosaic battery fille the air with colored stars of 
every hue, accompanied by heavy artillery reports. 

12.—Our Ustoy. 

_A brilliant illumination discloses to view the centre 
piece of Our Union, consisting of American flags in ap- 

ropriate colors of red, white, and blue, and two cannon 

n gold lance ; in the centre is the Goddess of Liberty, 
supporting a gold a cap, and an emerald wreath 
of laurel; above the whole is the American eagle, and 
the motto, in letters of gold, crimson, and agate, “Our 
Union”; heavy gerbe, from sun fires, fill the air with 
— of colored lights, terminating with a national 
ute, 
13.—ILLUMINATD YEw. 

Brilliant fires from the Illuminated Yew, covered 
with jets of gorgeous colors, discharging clusters of 
colored lights and showers of radiant rain, 

14. — INDIAN PALMETTO. 
A circle of ray fires changes to the Indian Pal- 
metto of revolving colored scrolls with green, blue, 
crimson, and white centres, surrounded by cross fires 
from gerbs and jessamine jets. 

15.—SAxON PYRAMID. 

Chameleon fires mutate to the Saxon Pyramid, of 
| contra revolving saxons in blue, crimson, green, yel- 
| low, and purple jets, surrounded by rayonnant fires dis- 
charging colored lights, with reports from a battery. 

16. — WATERFALL. 

A display of radiant fire changes to the Waterfall, 
composed of brilliant rays issuing from gold and jessa- 
mine jets, reflecting the hues of the alow. terminat- 
ing with showers of gold rain, accompanied with ex- 
plosions, 





17.— DANCE OF THE FAIRIES. 

A magic zone opens the Fairies’ Dance, composed of 
rotating saxons of iodine and jessamine fires, with re- 
volving scrolls of crimson, agate, and emerald, and 
jets of ruby and silver forming rapidly-changing figures 
of pleasing device. 

. 18. —Maerie Rings. 

Brilliant annulets of crimson, silver, m, and 
purple mutate to the Magic Rings of beautiful colored 
lance fires rotating and surrounded by gold rays issuing 
from promethean jets and radiant gerbs, forming show- 
ers of gold and silver fire, terminating with heavy 
maroon explosions, 

19,— “1776.” 

Colored fires from a centre piece of a radiant.star of 
sun fires with crimson and silver rosettes, enclosing in 
figures of gold lance work the motto “1776; a golden 
halo surrounds the whole, filling the air with clusters 
of red, white, and blue stars, ending with a salute. 

20.—ROSETTE GYRATIONS. 

A sun with a colored centre is transformed to the Ro- 
sette Gyrations, composed of beautiful rosettes of gold, 
amethyst, silver, crimson and agate, producing rapidly 
the gorgeous colors and changes of a kaleidoscope, en- 
circled with gold rays, 

21.—STAR OF AMERICA, 
A circle of rayonnant fires, with a chameleon centre, 
dissolves into a large Star of America of silver lance 
fires, surrounded by jets of red, white and blue, sending 
forth gold fire and bouquets of colored stars, aceompa- 
nied by heavy reports of a marooned battery. 


22.—GRAND FINALE, 
An illumination of red and emerald fires discloses to 
view a temple; four Corinthian columns of diamond 
lance work, with bases and capitals of gold, support an 
entablature with mouldings and devices in ambey; in 
the niches formed by the columns and arches, the key 
stones of which are shields of the Union, are three 
statues: the centre one is Washington, on a pedestal of 
silver; on one side is the Goddess of Liberty, support- 
ing in one hand the golden liberty cap, while the other 
rests ypon the American shield, in colors of red, white 
and blue; on the other side is the statue of Justice, 
holding the sword and scales of justice in gold lance; 
over the arches of the respective statues in letters of 
crimson are the mottoes, ** Washington,” “ Liberty,” 
* Justice.” A dome rises from the centre, in agate 
lance jets, surmounted by an eagle, and at the corners 
of the temple, in appropriate colors, are four revolving 
flags; beneath the whole and upon a base of diamond 
lance jets, in letters of ruby, emerald, azure and gold 
is the motto, “ UNton, PEACE, PROsPERITY.” In a mo- 
ment heavy explosions are heard, and upon each side of 
the temple, extending across the enclosure, heavy bat- 
teries of radiant fires open, and mutating, display upon 
a brilliant ground of sun fires zones on crimson, with 
emerald centres and colored rosettes, with contra saxons 
of silver and purple, interspersed with rotating scrolls 
of crimson, green, agate and azure; suddenly a grand 
marooned battery opens and discharges gold rain and 
colored bouquets, when a national salute of bombe is 
fired, which, rising to an immense height, burst with 
heavy reports, and fill the air with crimson, emerald, 
purple, silver and gold stars, together with amber 
streamers, and with an artillery salute the festivities of 
the day are brought to a close. 
During the display, between the several pieces, and 
before the exhibition, magnificent discharges of aerial 
fire-works will be constantly made, rockets of the most 
beautiful garnitures and various calibre. 
Illuminated bombs, discharging clusters of crimson, 
green, purple, silver and gold stars; amber streamers 
and gold rain; flower vases; silver and colored tor- 
billions, in flights and groups; Parachute Rockets, with 
a parachute magnesium light, entirely new. 
And during the exhibition an illumination of magne- 
sium fire will be made, together with bengola, crimson 
and emerald lights. 
Fire balloons, with the magnesium light, and colored 
courantines, or messengers, traversing the enclosure. 
The fire-works for Highland District will consist of 
the fifteen pieces, concluding with the Temple of Lib- 
erty. ° 
The Temple is formed of columns of silver lance, with 
a dome of azure, surmounted by a flag in its appropri- 
ate colors of red, white and blue; in the niche of the 
arch is a statue of the Goddess of Liberty, holding in 
her right hand the liberty cap, in jets of gold, while her 
left hand rests upon the American shield. The Temple 
stands upon a base of diamond lance fires, upon which 
in crimson letters is inscribed at one end, “‘ Boston,” at 


yards and vacant lots on said territory, to the grade of at 





the other, ‘‘ Roxbury ”; between the two words are two 





the Industrial to Bierstadt to claim as a younger brother in the profession, Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 
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Rierstadt's great picture ; yet the essay cannot properly be 
deemed in any sense an imitation cr copy of that great ar- 
tist’s effort, but suggests rather the varied wealth of view of 
the mountain-ranges of our country. These localities are 
fertile fieids of observation and delineation for our artists; 
and though the same neighborhood be *‘prospected,” it does 
not follow that the same scene will be selected for represen- 
tation, but that, at best, only new phases of the same gen- 
eral scenery are likely to be placed on canvas. In this work 
Mr. Hill has had eminent success. Rocks, trees, water, fo- 
liage, sky, &c., are all to the life. It is difficult to suggest 
imperfections of perspective, coloring or figure. The be- 
holder is transported, as though upon the wonderful Orien- 
tal carpet, to the very valley itself, and he finds himself sur- 
rounded by the massive and awe-inspiring works of nature. 
To particularise: The sceue portrayed is on the Merced 
river, Mariposa county. The space covered by the painting 
is about eight miles, the time seen is at 11 A. M., and the sea- 
son thatofsummer. In the foreground isa varied luxuriant 
vegetation in the form of trees—conspicuous among which 
is the oak—a stream of water, grass, flowers, soil and rock. 
The stream meanders playfully, if not beautifully, among 
these trophies of the season and clime, and disappears like 
a silvery thread in the distance. On either side are bold 
and massive rocks. On the right is the Bridal Veil Fall, 
whose appropriately white waters leap down nine hundred 
and forty feet and are enveloped in a soft, downy bed of 
mist, while above are the Cathedral Kocks peering three 
thousand feet cloudwards. Further on is the Sentinel Peak, 
three thousand two hundred and seventy feet high, covered 
with a gauze-like hase; and further yet the Great South 
Dome stretching its huge peak six thousand feet up, the al- 
most ceaseless companionship of the flitting clouds, and 
looking solemn if not almost awful jo its sublime grandeur. 
Still beyond is the Cloud Rest, the skies fairly pillowing lov- 
ingly on its head, and blending as it were heaven and earth 
in its single embrace. On the left, ponderous, solemn and 
gigantic, is El Capitan, a mass of rock reaching three thou- 
sand nine hundred feet towards the ocean blue, while be- 
yond is a varied landscape. Mr. Hill has attempted a moat 
difficult task ; the subject is one that might appal almost any 
artist ; but we fer] that he has achieved the most complete 
success. It is a delightful summer-day picture, and if its 
merits are appreciated by our art-loving citizens the gallery 
will be well-filled during its exhibition. 
Sculpture —Mr. Milmore has been doing some good work 


In this city, 18th inst., by Rev. George Putnam, D.D., 
Capt. Charles E. Tucker to Ellen M. Squire. 

In Cambridge, 24th inst., by Rev. Dr. Briggs, Mr. Fred 
Odiorne to Miss Emma C., daughter of John Livermore, all 
of C. 

In Dorchester, 16th inst., .by Rev. F. Hinckley, Mr. 
Charles Gilbert of Worcester? to Ella M., daughter of W. 
Bb. Brooks, Esq. 

In Dorchester, 17th inst., by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury, 
Frederick W. Moore of Boston, to Sarah G.,daughter of the 
late Ebenezer Wales, of D. 

In New York, 18th inst., by Rev. Christopher Rhodes, Mr. 
Charles A. Fox of Boston, to Miss Emma 8. Manchester of 
New York. 

In Paris, 28th ult., Louis Gaillard, Chef d'Escadron 
d'Etat Major, to Mary May, daughter of James Bowdoin 
Bradlee, ksq., ot Boston. 


DEATHS. 

















In this city, 18th inst., Sereno Dwight, youngest son of 
Richard A. and Emeline C. Newell, 2 yrs. 9 mos. 

18th inst., Annie Louise, daughter o: Chartes and Mary T. 
Devena, 9 yrs. 

In Jamaica Plain, 23d inst., Robert William, youngest son 
of A. S. and N. Broughton, Jr., 6. 

In West Newton, 23d inst., Mary Ann, wife of Israel Lom- 
bard, 34. 

In New York, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Hon. 
Francis Baylies of Taunton, Mass., 74 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Ka'amazoo, Mich., 4th inst., William W. Alcott, for- 
merly of Boston, 57. 








vr - 
HYDE PARK. 

The careful and well-directed system of restrictions and 
regulations applied to the laying out and improvement of 
the lands, and to the erection of buildings at the new and 
flourishing town of Hyde Park, together with its healthful 
and beautiful location and rapid growth, are fast investing 
it with a rare combination of the advantages of city and 
country life. 

The two main lines of railroad running through the cen- 
ter of the town furnish frequent trains and low rates of fare. 
A river of pure water, sufficiently large for good boating, 
adds much to the attractions of the place. 

The large number of enterprising builders. with every 
facility for dispatch and economy in building, tozether with 
a liberal co-operation on the part of the land owners, bids 


nam’s Voyage. By May Mannering. author of ‘‘Climb- 
ing the Rope,’’ &c. 16mo. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. 
$1.00. 





( Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 





PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 
June 27. lt 


Fa! 3 
THE GREETING. 
A collection of gleer, quartetts, choruses, part-song', &c. 
By L. 0. Emerson. Author of “The Jubilate,’ ‘Harp of 
Judah,’ “Golden Wreath,” ‘Merry Chimes.” &c. The 
contents of this work are, for the most part. new. A large 
number of valuable pieces have been contributed by Mr. 
L. H. Southard, whose name isa sufficient guarantee of thei 
excellence. The marked feature of the collection are orig- 
inality, brillianey and variety ; and it will be foand, upon 
careful examination, that there is no Glee-Book now befure 
the public that, in every particular, will prove so completely 
satisfactory to musical societies and conventions, conserva- 
tories, clubs and amateur singers. Price $1.33. Mailed 
post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisHers, 
June 27. st 77 Washington street. 


FIRE WORKS 
— FOR THE— 


FOURTH OF JULY, 


And Appreaching Presidential Election. 


POLITICAL CLUBS and private individuals furnished in 
any quantity, at lowest prices, by 


S. W. CREECH, 





fair within a comparatively short time to develop this al- 


in New England. 
Every person in quest of a suburban residence in the vi- | 


highlands will of itself ampl’ repay for the trouble. 

The new and pleasant Hotel, iocated very centrally in the 
town, will be open at all hours of the day, affording strang- 
ers and others every desired convenience and comfort ob- 
tained at the best regulated dining rooms in the city. 

The variety of dwellings constantly being constructed by 





ready large and pleasant town int» one of the finest cities | 


cinity of Boston should devote at least one day to a ramble | 
over Ilyde Park; the charming scenery visible from its | 





326 Washingten St., opp. Adams Heuse. 


LANTEP NS, TORCHES and CAMPAIGN-FLAGS. 
tf 


May 16. 


FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


ITALIAN and STORE AWNINGS, FLAGS, 
* -SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKINGS, &c., manu- 
FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, STREAM- 





THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 
DUE JULY Ist, 1868, 


Will be paid on and after that date, 
IN GOLD COIN, FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 
At the Company’s office, NO. 20 NASSAU ST., New York. 
Schedules with twenty or more Coupons, will now be re- 
ceived for examination, and gold checks for the same will 
be delivered June 30th. JOUN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
June 20. 2t 


~ #8100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 

For sale and ready to be delivered by 

M. BOLLES & CO., 


May 23. tf No. 90 State street. 


from Fort Hill—the contractor being authorized to lay 
tracks through any of the streets iu the city to transport 
tne same. 

Plans and Specifications may be seen at the Office of the 
Clerk of Committees, between the hours of 9 and 11 A.M. 

The right to reject any or all proposals is reserved. 

Proposals must be indorsed ‘*Proposals for filling the 
Church Street District.”’ and addressed to the undersigned. 
JOSEPH SMITH, 
JAMES H. FREEMAN, 
JOEL — 

t 


Commissioners. 


June 27. 
ITY OF BOSTON.—Cuurcn Street Trr- 
RITORY.—Office of the Commissioners on the Church 

Street District, City Hall, June 20, 1368.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the Clerk of Committees, 
City Hail, Boston, until the first day of July, 1868, at 12 
o'clock, noon, for raising and underpinning all the buildings 
situated on the territory lying between Tremont street and 
Fayette street, Church set and the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, and Ferdinand street, to correspond to the grade 
established by the Board of Aldermen. 

Separate proposals will be received for moving the build- 

ings on said territory to correspoud to the lice of widening 
of Tremont street. 











WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


arge orsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
sienary of all sorts May 2. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1568, 


$5,200,000. 








Proposals will aiso be received, st the same time and 
place, for raising and underpinning all the buildings owned 
by the city, designated on a plan in the office of the City 
Surveyor, except those which are to be demolished for the 
widening of Tremont street, situated on the territory lying 
between Tremont street and Fayette street, Church street 
and Pleasant street, to correspond to the grade established 
by the Board of Aldermen. 

Separate proposals will be received for moving the build- 
ings on said territory to correspond to the line of widening 
of Tremont street, except those which are to be demol.shed 
as above stated. 

Proposals will be received, at the same time and place, 
for raising and underpinning all the buildings situated on 
the territory lying between Knox street and Fayette street, 
Church etreet aud Ferdinand street, to correspond to the 
grade established by the Board of Aldermen. 

Proposals will be received, at the same time and place, for 
raising and underpinning all the buildings situated en the 
territory lying between Knox street and Marion street, 
Church street and Ferdinand street, to correspond to the 
grade established by the Board of Aldermen. 

Propozals will be received, at the same time and place, 
for raising and underpinning all the buildings situated on 
the northerly side of Marion street, between Church street 
and Ferdinand street, to correspond to the grade established 
by the Board of Aldermen. 

Separate proposals will be received for moving the build- 
ings on said northerly side of Marion street, to correspond 
to the proposed line of widening of said street, which may 
hereafter be established by the Board of Aldermen. 

The basements of the buildings will be cleared and put 
in order for the raising, and proposals must be made up..n 
the understanding that the buildings will be ir a proper 


Second Race. — For centre-board and keel boats meas- 
uring twenty-six feet and less than thirty-eight feet. 
Prizes. For centre-board boats:— First prize, Silver 
Pitcher, value seventy-five dollars; second prize, Set of 
Colors, For keel boats :— First prize, a Silver Pitcher, 
value seventy-five dollars; second prize, Set of Colors. 
Third Race. — For centre-board and keel boats meas- 
uring twenty feet and less than twenty-six feet. Prizes. 
For centre-board boats :— First prize, a Silver Pitcher, 
value fifty dollars; second prize, a marine glass. For 
keel boats:—First prize, a Silver Pitcher, value fifty 
dollars; second prize, a marine glass. 
The silver pitchers are made from pure coin, by New- 
ell Harding & Co. 
Persons who may be present in boats to witness the 
Regatta are requested to avoid crossing the course dur- 
ing the racing, and not to crowd around the judges’ 
oat. 
SUBMARINE RACE. 
At 11 o'clock, A. M., an exhibition of submarine div- 
ing and blasting will be given, under the direction of Mr. 
GEORGE W. TOWNSEND, in the channel between the 
City proper and East Boston. 
Twenty kegs of powder will be exploded by means of 
electricity, throwing an immense body of water high 
into the air. Immediately after the explosion three ex- 
perienced divers will deseend to the bottom and walk 
across the channel from a float stage anchored off the 
end of Long Wharf to another stage anchored off the 
Cunard Docks, East Boston. The diver who first ac- 
complishes the feat will receive a prize of $75; the sec- 
ond, a prize of $50, and the third, a prize of $25. 
TIGHT-ROPE PERFORMANCE. 
At 3 o’clock, P. M., Mr. HARRY LeEsLte, ‘‘ the hero of 
Niagara,” will give an exhibition of his skill on a tight- 
rope suspended between two masts near the parade 
ground. He will perform his wonderful feat of carrying 
a cooking stove, making a fire, and cooking omelets. 
The rope will be suspended at such a height from the 
ground that his performances can be seen from all prom- 
inent points on the Common. 
BALLOON ASCENSION. 
At half-past four o’clock Mr. SAMUEL A. KiNG will 
make an ascension from the parade ground on the Com- 
mon in his new balloon, named the * HyrERIon ” — the 
largest in America. 
While the large balloon is being inflated, twenty-five 
paper ballvons, representing birds and animals, will be 
sent up. 
EVENING CONCERT. 
The following popular selections will be performed on 
the Common by a band of sixty musicians under the 
direction of Mr. P. 8. Gilmore, beginning at 8 o’clock 
and concluding at 10 o’clock, P. M.: 


1, March —* Battle of Inkerman,” « « « Marie. 
2. National Air—‘‘American Hymn,” . . . Keller. 
3. Grand Concert Medley, . . . « + Downing. 
4. Polka for Cornet—*‘ Leviathan,” . ., . Lery. 


Performed by Mr. M. Arbuckle. 





5. Champagne Charley Quickstep, . . . » Mullaly. 


billions; flower vases. 

The fire-works for South Boston and East Boston will 
consist of twelve pieces for cach place. 

Between each piece a constant display will be made 
of colored rockets. aerial shells, with stars and stream- 
ers, torbillions and flower vases, 





CITY OF BOSTON, 


In Board of Aldermen, June 22, 1868. 
In order to prevent accidents, and for the convenience 
of the citizens during the day and evening of July 4, 
1868, it is hereby 
Ordered, That the following arrangements be made in 
regard to carriages, ctc. At half-past 7 o’clock,A. M., 
all carriages will be excluded from the streets through 
which the Firemen’s Procession will pass. At 8o’clock, 
A. M., carriages will be excluded from the streets 
through which the military organizations will pass. At 
6 o’clock, P. M., all carriages, refreshment stands, etc., 
will be excluded from ‘Tremont Street at School and 
Winter streets; Bromfield at Provinces Street; Winter 
at Washington Street; Boylston Street and Square at 
Washington Street; Tremont and Eliot streets; Plea- 
aant at Providence street; Western Avenue at River 
Street; Charles at Chestnut Street; Walnut at Mount 
Vernon Street; Mount Vernon at Temple Street; Bow- 
doin at Beacon Hill; and Beacon Street at Somerset 
Street, until after the people have retired from the even- 
ing exhibition of fireworks on the Common. 
Passed: 8. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 





EXECUTIVE DEPARTMERT, 
City HALL, Boston, 25 June, 1968, 

The City Government of Boston, in accordance with 
a long established and well approved custom, having 
with much care, and at considerable cost, made exten- 
sive arrangements for the celebration of the approaching 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, by the usual patriotic services and a 
large variety of exhibitions calculated to interest and 
instruct persons of all ages and classes in the com- 
munity, I deem it my duty, as chief magistrate of the 
city, most earnestly to request all persons to codperate 
with the authorities in checking all demonstrations 
which may disturb the peace of the occasion, or tend to 
the destruction of life or property. 

It is most especially desired, in view of the great and 
serious injury that frequently happens to persons and 
property by cause of the carcless and injudicious use of 
fire-arms and fireworks, that parents and guardians 
exercise their authority to restrain minors under their 
charge from using guns, pistols, India fire-crackers, 
squibs, serpents, and other obnoxious and explosive 
articles on the streets, and in by-ways, and near out- 
buildings and combustible materials. 

In cases of sickness, requiring special attention of the 
police, families are requested to give proper notice 
thereof to the captains of the stations in the district 
where the sick persons reside, or inform the Chief of 
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Commissioners to perform the work, according to the plans 
months from the date of the 
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The right to reject any or all proposals, as the interest of | terspersed with jets of azure, gold, crimson, and green, ; é 
the city may require, is reserved. | filling the air with showers of gold rain, ending with 
Proposals must be indorsed ‘Proposals for raising and maroon explosions. 
streets, between 2.— PROMETHEAN ALTAR. 


their seats, as 


ved. 


The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan/, WILL CONTINUE IN Force after the 
|annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
| ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice | 





Political. 

There appears no doubt but that the Pres ident 
will, on the 4th of July, issue a proclamation of | 
general amnesty. Indeed, he has promised it to | 
several Southern men who have been urging him | 
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THE MASSACHUSETT 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Offers a thorough and practical general education, founded 


Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
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CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


such “straws’ 


Having becn Established since 1832, 














| underpinning the buildiayson ee ee ae 


r Ross had an and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 





to pursue that course. 




















to show the practical working of the law referred to above 








| streef®,”’ and directed to the undersigned. | 
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Under the direction of the Joint Special Committee of 


A brilliant sun mutates to the Promethean Altar of 


6.—IsPAHAN ROSE. 
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REAL ESTATE. 


_ The estates extending from the old Times build- 
ing, on State street to Devonshire street, and on 


which have recently been made in this popular 


Hotel, the largest in New England, enable the 





on a single life, on the Lirz and [XDOw™Est plans. 


} 
the City Council, the ninety-second anniversary of the | 





Contra revolving colored jets change to the Ispaban 


FROM LEWIS WHARF, 


» richest col- ‘ - 
h Ms the ranscri na: : proprietors to to Tourists, Families, and the — This Compan 1 its 25th year Declaration of American Independence will be cele- | Rog auti rd of brilliant colored 
out $300,000, sduee shauna - th Bab nn of bene es Travelling Public accommodations and conven- | : cee —_ brated in the following manner: ‘ pei pager ype omsg meng pecdion and amber lance The splendid Al first-class Clipper-Ship, 
“inability of 4 rere a er ~ Boeang jences superior to any other Hotel ia the city, |Gy Ps TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, » +: THE BELLS work. CALIFORNIA, 
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_a flour, feed 
1865, though 
if left to his 
the wages of 


ings. Plans are now in progress for buildings for 
the entire property. 

Some of the elaborate and elegant ‘‘spreais’’ 
at Cambridge, at class-day, Friday, cost individ- 
ual students $300 each. 

The Governor and Council started Monday for 


, elevators, the best ever constructed, conveys guests to the 

' upper story of the house in one minute: the entries have 
been newly and richly carpeted, and the entire house thor- 
oughly replenished and refurnished, making it, in aii its ap- 
pointments, equal to any hotel in the country. 

| Telegraph Office, Billiard Hall and Café on the first floor. 

| May 23. du LEWIS RICE & SON, Propri: tors 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bronnitield St., Boston. 
Jane 6. tf 








ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. FP. STEVENS, Present. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Montaspd, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Wares C. Waicar, Actuary. April 4. 





will be fired at sunrise, noon and sunset, on Boston 
Common and at East Boston, by the First Battery of 
Light Artiliery, Captain Lucius Cummings; and on 
Mount Washington, South Boston, and the Highlands 
by the Second Batiery of Light Artillery, Captain C. | 
W. Baxter, 


gold, and crimson of dazzling brilliancy, surrounded by 
a halo of gold jets of great radiance, ending with re- 
ports of a grand marooned battery. 


8.—TcLip TREE. 
Asnn with an emerald centre mutates to the Talip 


| Tree, formed of heavy rays from radiant gerbs, orua- 





ey Sep 
oblige by early delivery of their engagements, especially 
weight goods. 
|_ Fer freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 
| State street. 


. Agents at sa ialanateti na Willems, Blanchard & 
0. 





June 77. 


























THE COMMONWEALTH, 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


JUNE 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, June 20, 1868. 
“THE SUN’? AND ITS POLITICAL ADVOCACY. 

The more the Sun explains its position in our 
politics the weaker becomes its logic. It deceives 
its readers by confoundin: the. Republican party 
with extreme radicals, in the style of all our self- 
dubbed ‘‘independent”’ journals; as though to be 
independent in journalism is synonymous with 
deception and vituperation. The Sun’s reasons 
for not endorsing and working for the Chicago 
ticket are very dejune. Read them:— 

The Commonwealth is much dissatisfied with us 
because we are not radical, and don’t go in pell- 
mell for the candidates of the radical party. 
They are good candidates, it says, and why should 
any honest patriot wait to see who will be nom- 
inated by the Democrats? Simply because there 


are a great many honest patriots among that par- | 


ty aleo; and who can be certain that their plat- 
form and their nominees will not be even better 
thau those of the radicals, good as the latter are? 
St. Paul tells us to prove all things, and then to 
hold fast that which is good—that is to say, that 
which is best. The Commonwealth says that ‘The 
Sun is a good and correct newspaper for the work- 
people; but it is not a safe political guide.” That 
is the opinion of this radical organ of the old Bos- 
ton abolitionists, a body never remarkable for so- 
lidity of judgment; but we do not mean that it 
shall be the opinion of any of our half-million of 
daily readers. : 

It is waiting for something better than a “good” 
platform; it is waiting (patient Sun!) for the 
“‘best.’’ And the broken party, recreant to the 
principles of its noble founder (Thomas Jefferson), 
for a score of years a furious friend of the revolt- 
ing slave-power, an opponent of universal suf- 
frage, the degrader and denouncer of the weak 
negro, the allies of aggressions on foreign soil, 
the abettors of antipathies of races and nations, 
is expected to give us the ‘‘best’” platform! A 
life-long honest man is not to be assisted nor fed 
until it is seen if the l’fe-long thief will promise to 
repent; when the thief does promise to repent, 
praise him, feed him; then scout and starve the 
honest man! Stripped of St. Paul’s cloak, this is 
the exact logic of the Sun. We are told that 
“‘Boston abolitionists” have never been ‘‘re- 
markable for solidity of judgment.’”’ If defective, 
at times, in judgment, they have always been 
honest, self-sacrificing, working to uplift the op- 
pressed and outcast, amid denunciation, persecu- 
tion and death. When did the Sun strengthen 
the weak, defend the wronged, and give its sec- 
ond coat to shield from pitiless storms of despo- 
tism the nuked negro? The Sun sits upon the 
fence and cries out ‘‘Democrats! if you want to 
yet into office again select a man who can divide 
the Republican vote! Chase is that man! Stand 
back, Republican radicals, while a few honest pa- 
triots guarantee the respectability of a dégraded 
party!” 

“THE LORD’S FREEDMAN.” 

This is the title of a discourse recently preached 
at Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. Fred. Frothingham, 
a cousin of the Rev. Octavius B. The sermon 
has not sold because its merits are not known. 
Allow me to give your readers a few extracts in 
order to induce them to send to W. P. Tomlinson 
(39 Nassau street) for a copy :-— 

The superior race is shown, not by superiority 
of body, but by superiority of soul; not by height 
of position, but by height of fidelity; not by pre- 
eminence of pewers, but by nobleness in the use 
of them.... 

Ah! were the blessed Master on earth to-day 
where would he be¢ In the palaces and cathe- 
drals too costly for the poor to worship in of the 
white, or the hovels and lowly chapels of the 
black? In both? Yes; but in the one as in the 
temple of old, when his scourge drove out the 
money-changers; in the other with the accents of 
an unutterable compassion. 

Here is an admiable passage descriptive of our 
black heroes, whose praise cannot be too often 
sung in these days of political recusancy :— 

Our proud country has been torn by civil war. 
Out ot that war the black has come, verily ‘the 
Lord’s freedman’’—called in ways and with signs 
and wonders of which Paul little thought. How 
grandly his manhood vindicated itself! 
perbly he bore himself! 
stood the time! 
wrongs! How valiant he was where even brave 
men might quail! How loyal to the right he was! 
In what contrast of superiority to the white men 
about him—the educated even more markedly 
than the ignorant! His manhood is not doubted 
now. Indeed it never was, really—only in pre- 
tence and for a purpose. 

“EXCELSIOR.” 

The Northern Lights have gone out, and Excel- 
stor is trying to go up. It is a new magazine just 
commenced in our city, printed on large type, 
has a steel engraving, and is ‘‘devoted to the ele- 
vation of the human race.” Rather a big job for 
amagazine! It has seven out of its forty pages 
*‘devoted”’ to poetry, whether original or select- 
ed, or both, no man can tell. It tells us how it 
intends to elevate ‘‘the human race’’ (it is using 
Robert Owen's phraseology) in these words :— 

We'propose to occupy a central position be- 
tween pernicious fiction and works of a strictly 
religious, denominational and special character, 
and to present a work that the devout Christian 
may not fear to leave with his children, even on 
the Sabbath, while we labor earnestly to charm 
the confirmed novel-reader. 

May £-ccelsior not fall by the hillside! 

A GOOD STORY 
is told by the Sun at the expense of New Eng- 
land, which your readers will laugh over as heart- 
ily as we New-Yorkers. Here it is :— 

The low rates of fare now prevailing on the 
steamboat routes between this city and Boston 
have brought hither an unusual number of ver- 
dant Yankees, bent on seeing the sights of this 
great metropolis, One of them, last week, hav- 
ing missed the boat, undertook to return by the 
cars, but, in his search tor the New Haven depot, 
stumbled upon the Bowery Theater instead. He 
bought his cket with the crowd, among whom 
he recognized several acquaintances trom his na- 
tive town, and was duly ushered into the pit. 
There he looked wonderingly around tor the train, 
and it was only after several minutes of astonish- 
ment that he found voice enough to ask his neigh- 
bor, “LT say, stranger, where do I take the cars 
for Boston ?”’ 

Remember, dear Commonwealth, nobody is ‘‘ver- 
dant”’ in the Empire State! L. Mappas. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tur Wittow Wiistte.—Who does not love 
to make a willow whistle, or see one made? Can 
you not recall your first lesson in the art,—the 
cutting of the flexible bough, the choosing a 
smooth part, passing the knite round it, above and 
below, pounding it judiciously, wringing it earn- 
estly, and feeling the hollow cylinder of bark at 


last slipping on the sappy, ivory-white, fragrant | 


wood! That little plaything grew, with growth 
of art and civilization, to be the vreat organ 
which thunders at Haarlem or in Boston. Re- 
spect the willow whistle —O. W. Holmes. 
Tur Taree Kisses.—(By Mrs. Browning. )— 
I have three kisses in my lite, 
So sweet and sacred unto me, 
That now till death-dews rest on them 
My lips shall kissless be. 
One kiss was given in childhood’s hour, 
By one who never gave another; 
In life and death I stil, shal! feel 
That last kiss of my mother. 
The second burned my lips for years, 
For years my wiid heart reeled in bliss 
At every memory of the hour 
When my lips telt young Love's first kiss. 
The last kiss of the -scred three 
Had all the woe witch eer can move 
The heart of woman—-it was pressed 
Upon the dead lips of my love. 
When lips have felt the dying kiss, 
And felt the kiss of burning love, 
And kissed the dead—then never more 
In kissing should they think to move! 
Cuarr.—What is the ditference between truth 
‘and egys?—‘‘ Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again, but eggs wont!” 
An anecdote is related of a pleagant-faced man- 
ufacturer in one of our We cHles, the point 
ot which was seen by a clerical brother. Mr. 


C—, having eccumulated a goodly supply of 


that the love of which is “the root of all evil,” 


How su- | 
ilow wisely he under- | 
How he forgave and forgot past | 


betook himself to a neighboring village, where 
the people were engaged in the laudable effort of 
supplying themselves with church accommodation. 
Mr. C ——, proverbially generous, promptly and 
largely aided both his own and other denomina- 
tions, until his pocket-book and stock of patience 
became pretty well depleted. Yet the Episcopal 
brethren, in spite of repeated refusals, made for 
obvious reasons, persisted in their appeals for aid. 
| Finally, the excellent rector, subscription paper 
| in hand, ventured to attack the citadel of Cave 8 
| benevolence and greenbacks. After assigning 
| reasons why he could not contribute, C—— add- 
ed: ‘You know, my geod sir, you don’t recog- 
nize our people (the Methodists) as a regular 
church, and won’t admit even my beloved pastor 
into your pulpit. It would not be hardly the 
| thing, therefore, to offer you any subscription. 
|«‘Ah!” said the rector very apologetically, “but, 
my dear sir, we cannot; it’s against the canon 
‘of our church.” ‘‘Well then,’”’ replied C——, 
| with his accustomed bluntness, ‘‘find your own 
‘ammunition to fire your cannon with!’ At which 
| the rector retired, and the layman observed that 
‘he had made a saving of powder in that direction, 
at least. 





Asem Poetry.—(By a Connecticut Farmer.) 
To —. 
| Not as the surpliced priest saith “dust to dust,” 
| Beside the open grave, because he must, 
| Since when in dusky silence sinks the head, 
| The rigid rubric reads: ‘‘This must be said;”’ 
| Not as the graver on the marble page, 
| Cuts of some man the name, the death, the age, 
| Nor thinks, nor cares, whose hearts that name 
shall hold, folds} 
E’en when the grave-stone has grown grey an 
Not as the bride sends round her cards and cake, 
| For speech of people and for custom’ sake; 
| But with sincerity, with joy, I turn, 
And drop my humble gift in friendship’s urn. 
| Heaven put no lack of trouble in thy share 
| Of life’s allotments, and no want of care, 
No path of flowers, no smooth and easy way 
| T'o shun the heat and burden of the day! 
But a stout heart and a determined will, 
| Life’s woes to meet, life’s duties to fulfill! 
And when burn low and dimly nature’s fires, 
And life’s last sunbeams court the tallest spires, 
Though dark without, within the light increase, 
And peace, the peace of God, the God of peace! 


Soper Drinxs.—The consumption of ardent 
spirits in England is on the decrease; in its place 
indulgence is had in wine and beer, resort to 
which, in fact, is increasing. Whether the in- 
fluence of one operates in retarding the consump- 
tion of the other, and whether that influence is 
really moral or in pursuance of that great phys- 
ical law which always forbids two things to oc- 
cupy the same space at the same time, we do nut 
propose to consider. Tea, coffee and chocolate 
have doubtless done a silent work in modification 
of English indulgence in spirituous stimulants. 
So much is this the case that in the class of shops 
known in this country as “rum-mills,” tea is sold 
over the bar as generally as toddy. Thus in 
| four years, the consumption of tea in the United 
| Kingdom has increased more than 13,000 pounds 
lavoirdupvis. Yet as the total aggregate would 
| give only about the eighth of an ounce daily to 





jeach inhabitant, hopes are entertained of great | 


future increase. Coffee and cocoa have not in- 
creased in consumption materially within four 
years. 
of cocoa fell off. Neither of these is as cheap as 
tea, hence their consumption will always be less 
than that of the Chinese herb. Besides, nine 
| housekeepers out of ten can make passable tea, 
| while not one in twenty can make fair coffee or 
chocolate; and the flavor of the latter suffers tar 
more in adulterations than does that of tea.—JN. 
Y. Com. Advertiser. 


Love at First Sigut.—( By Jean Ingelow.)— 
The racing river leaped and sang 

Full blithely in the perfect weather, 
All round the mountain echoes rang, 

For blue and green were glad together. 


This rained out light from every part, 

And that with songs of joy was thrilling; 
But in the hollow ot my heart, 

There ached a place that wanted filling. 
Before the road and river meet, 

And stepping stones are wet and glisten, 
I heard a sound of laughter sweet 

And pause to like it and to listen. 
I heard the chanting waters flow, 

The cushat’s note—the bee’s low humming, 
Then turned the hedge and did not know— 

How could l—that my time was coming. 
A girl upon the nighest stone, 

Half doubtful ot the deed, was standing; 
So tar the shallow flood had flown 

Beyond the ’customed leap of landing. 
She knew not any need of me, 

Yet she was waiting all unweeting; 
We thought not I had crossed the sea 

And half the sphere to give her meeting. 
I waded out, her eyes I met, 

I wish the moments had been hours; 
1 took her in my arms, and set 

Her dainty teet among the flowers. 
Her fellow-maids in copse and lane, 

Ah! still, methinks, I hear them calling; 
The wind’s soft whisper in the plain, 

The cushat’s coo, the water’s falling. 
But know it is a year ago, 

And now possession crowns endeavor; 
I took her in my heart, to grow 

And fill the hollow place torever. 





Western Ipeas oF ‘‘Fun.”—A minister from 
a neighboring town started to go one day ona kind 
of missionary enterprise. He drove his own 





team; and, when within about six miles of the | 


end of his journey, he met a man limping atong, 
with the blood running down the side of his face. 
| The minister asked him if that was the road to 
Oshkosh. ‘*Yes, you are on the right road. I 
just came from there. Ihave been up there hav- 
ing a little tun with the boys.” About two miles 
_turther on he met another man, one arm in a 
sling, one eye badly bunged, and his clothing in 
a dilapidated condition. ‘How far is it to Osh- 
'kosh ’’ asked the minister. ‘Only (h-i-c) tive 
miles,’ answered the pitiable olject. “Oshkosh 
isalivetown. I’ve been up there having tun with 
the boys.”” Wath a sad heart the minister drove 
on, falling into revery on the depravity of man 
jin general and the Oshkoshians in particular, 
when he suddenly came upon a man sitting by 
the side of the road. One arm was sprained, one 
ear had been bitten off, and, seated by the side 
'of a puddle of water, he was seeking relief by 
| bathing the parts affected. The minister was 
| perfectiy awe stricken. Stopping his horse, he 
inquired of the man what terrible accident had 
betallen him. ‘'O, not any at all,” faintly re- 
| sponded the bleeding wreck. ‘I have only been 
/ up to Oshkosh, having a little fun with the boys.” 
“TL suppose you mean by that that you have been 
engaged in some brutalizing fight,” said the min- 
| ister. 
what they call it down at Fon du Lac, where 
they are civilized; but they don’t call it by that 
name up at Oshkosh. There they cal! it having 
}a little tun with the boys.”’ ‘What do you sup- 
!pose your wife will say when she sees you!” 
|asked the reverend gentleman. At this the man 
‘looked up with a sardonic smile. Putting his re- 
| maining well hand ina pocket, be pulled out a 
piece of nose, a large lock of hair, to which a 
| part of the scalp was attached, anda piece of flesh 
lhe had bitten trom the cheek of his opponent, 
‘and holding them out for the minister's inspection, 
growled out, “There, what do you suppose Ais 
| Wilte will say when she sees him/’’ This was a 
squelcher. As anxious as the minister was to 
-overcome sin and do good, he was not yet pre 
| pared to invade the devil's stronghold; and, turn. 
, Ing round, he returned hoine.— Wisconsin paper. 





Tatx.—All the biographies which record con- 
versations—Plutarch, Zenophon, Coleridge, Havy- 
don, and the others—are fascinating, and so far as 
}true, better and more interesting than formal bi 
jographies. The real source of ali biography is the 
contession of the man himself to somebody. Only 
{so far as he tells his secret can it be known. 
Seek society. 
| Answer your letters. Meet good-will half way. 
All good men excite each other's activity. Bet- 
ter things are said, more incisive, more wit and 
‘insight are dropped in talk and forgotten by the 
ispeaker than get into books. We have not 
learned to avail ourselves of the powers of our 
companions. 
| The experience of the talker is the experience 
lof the vrator. The problem ot both is the same, 
jonly one is private, the other public, The ora- 
| tor’s problem is to make a poor, unpopular, down- 
‘looking assembly—warm, bright, firm, honorable, 
proud, popular, jubilant; the one great cause and 
assembly in the world. And the effeet of every 
| good converser is, from poor beginnings just the 
jsame. Some Frenchman has said that ‘oratory 


In fact, in the past year, the consumption | 


**Yes,”’ said the man, ‘‘I have heard that’s | 


Keep your friendships in repair. | 


drawn from him, as what he can draw from them. 

It is related that a company of Parisians, after 
an excursion, necessitated to reach Paris, re- 
turned in two coaches. Tye first, on their ar- 
rival, had rueful accidents to relate, a terrific 
thunder-storm, danger and fear, and gloom to the 
whole company. The others heard these partic- 
lars with surprise; the storm, the mud, the dan- 
ger; they knew nothing of all these; they had 
forgotten earth; they had breathed a higher air. 
Such a conversation between Madame de Stael 
and Madame Recamier! It had made them in- 
sensibl- to all rough weather and disagreeable 
accidents. — Emerson. 


Some Contrasts.—A curious series of pictures 
presented themselves to my mind on reading a 
recent dispatch from Richmond stating that tue 
Chief Justice of the United States and Gen. Hen- 
ry A. Wise attended the African church together. 
I saw the gaunt form and cadaverous face, with 
its lank and disagreeable-locking black hair, be- 
longing to the pulchritude of Wise, leaning over 
the wounded form of an aged man, whose gray 
hairs were streaked with his own b I saw 
that same man,— Governor of ‘‘a great State,” as 
it was called in courtesy; a nest of pirates and 
man-stealers, as it was in reality,—reading the 
private papers belonging to that old man and his 
companions, meanly (in having them arranged for 
publication) ordering the garbling and suppressing 
of portions, so as to make it appear as far as pos- 
sible that the young men engaged in the Harper’s 
Ferry raid were of loose and bad character. I saw 
that man again with memory’s retrospective eve 
signing the old man’s death warrant, after having 
first conspired with the judge (Parker) at Charles- 
town, and the Virginian lawyers assigned for 
John Brown’s defense, to secure his condemnation 
and rapid execution upon the plea that the State 
was in a state of insurrection. A jaw existed by 
which a man condemned as a slave insurrectionist, 
if the emeute then existed, could be hung within 
three days atter sentence. Henry A. Wise un- 
derstood John Brown well enough to fear his be- 
ing allowed the usual time allotted to the con- 
demned after sentence. The scene at the gallows 
followed, when, as the drop fell, slavery’s hide- 
ous fabric rent from foundation to cap-stone, and 
through the rent the ‘‘soul of John Brown,” 
“marching on,’’ was followed by two million loy- 
al bayonets. I saw the gun-boats lying off Roa- 
noke Island, heard the roar of the surf and the 
' thunder of our guns, and to the ringing refrain of 
that ‘John Brown” anthem and the cheers of our 
/men Henry A. Wise surrendered, a beaten rebel. 
| On one of those gun-boats lay dying one to whom 
| that song and shout meant more than reached 
‘most of the men that were present. It was a 
| Worcester county boy, Sergeant George P. Tidd, 
who had the honor of having $1000 reward offered 
by Henry A. Wise as one of the Harper’s Ferry 
He died while victory rung on his ears, 





| men. 
‘and it was Wise who was captured. 
| ever, it is Wise and his set who have captured 
' Salmon P, Chase. It looks well—does it not?— 
| fur the executioner of John Brown and the aboli- 
‘tionist Chase to ‘thob-knob’”’ together! Well, 
| “misery makes strange bediellows,’”’ and I don’t 
| know any cause so prolific of illustrations ot that 
| old saw than vaulting and disappointed ambition. 
| — Wash. cor. Worcester Spy. 


| No Trovusir anout JupGE CuHase’s PRINCI- 

support to Judge Chase on the score of principle. 
| ‘*These suspenders,’’ said an auctioneer, ‘‘are 
' elastic—long enough for any man, short enough 
' for any boy, and warranted to fit.” 

Here we have an epitome of Judge Chase’s 
| principles. He is a hard money man; yet, as the 
| Irishman, when he saw a donkey, declared that he 
| had found the father of all rabbits, so we find in 
Chief Justice Chase the father of all greenbacks— 
in fact, Old Greenbacks himself. 

Pendleton is not ahead of him on the bond ques- 
tion; he is behind him; for it is well understood 


legal tender, he is now in favor of declaring them 


since the war. fle is, of course, in favor of pay- 
‘ing the bonds in greenbacks; tor the bonds must 
be paid in them when there is no other use to put 
them to. 


appreciating greenbacks, he is supposed to speak 
in a Pickwickian sense, and to mean that he is in 
favor of appreciating Old Greenbacks—that is, of 
having him better appreciated. 

Judge Chase is emphatically in favor of the na- 





| tional banks, and will receive their combined and | 


| powertul support. He is also in tavor of large ap- 
| propriations on the banks of the Mississippi, to 
| prevent that river from overflowing, and to cause 
the hearts of the planters to overflow with grati- 
tude and political support towards him. 

In verification ot the wisdom of his financial 
policy, Judge Chase may point proudly to Jay 
Cooke, as an illustration. If it has worked so 
well for him, why should it not work well for 
everybody ¢ 

The Democrats might think that Judge Chase 
would be squeamish in his selections tor office; 
but he is not over-particular about men, so that 
they are his friends; for while he stands himself 
erect, over six feet’in his stockings and immacu- 
late ermine, can he not point to Callicot in his 
parti-colored suit as one of bis confidential friends ? 


will do no harm with the Democracy of the South- 
ern States; tor while he is in tavor of allowing in- 
telligent colored gentlemen to vote, he wouid 
rather leave it to their former owners tu decide 
whether they shall be permitted to vote or not. 
It they do vote, of course he expects them to vote 
for him; and that no Democrat can object to, pro- 
vided the Chiet Justice is the Democratic can- 
didate. 
| In short, Judge Chase is willing to go as far as 
he can in every direction, tor everything, and 
‘against everything, if he can only be elected 
| President. 
and such pertect consistency that no one can find 
any fault. 
| taultless candidate.—.Vew York Sun. 





A Woman’s Waltinc.— 
, Under the apple-tree blosst%ns, in May, 
| We sat and watched as the sun went down; 
Behind us the road stretched back to the east, 
On, through the meadows, to Danbury town, 
Silent we sat, for our hearts were full, 
Silently watched the reddening sky, 
| And saw the clouds across the west 
Like the phantoms of ships sail silently. 


| Robert had come with a story to tell, 
| _ 1 knew it betore he had said a word— 
| It looked trom his eye, and it shadowed his face— 
He was going to march with the Twenty third. 
| We had been neighbors from childhood up— 
Gone to school by the selt-same way, 
| Climbed the same steep woodland patis, 
Kneit in the same old church to pray. 
| We had wandered together, boy and girl, 
| Where wild flowers grew and wild grapes hung; 
| Tasted the sweetness of summer days, 
When hearts ave true, and lite is young. 
But never a love- word has crossed his lips, 
| Nevera nint of pledge or vow, 
Jntil, as the sun went down that night, 
| His tremulous kiss touched my brow. 
“Jenny,’’ he said, “I’ve work to do 
| For God and my country and the right— 
True hearts, strong arms, are needed now, 
I dare not stay away from the tight. 
“Will yon give me a pledge to cheer me on— 
A hope to look forward to by-and-by ‘ 
Will you wait tor me, Jeany, till I come back ?”’ 
“DT will wait,”’ | answered, ‘“‘until I die.” 
The May moon rose as we walked that night 
Back through the meadows to Danbury town, 
And one star rose and shone by her side— 
' Calinty and sweetly they both lookea down. 


The scent of blossoms was in the air, 
The skv was blue and the eve was bright, 
And Robert said, as he walked by my side, 
“Old Danbury town is fair to-night. 
“T shall think of it, Jenny, when far away, 
Placid and still ‘neath the moon as now— 
I shall see it, darling, in many a dream, 


And you with the moonlight on your brow.” 


No matter what else were his parting words— 
They are mine to treasure until 1 die, 
' With the clinging kisses and lingering looks, 
The tender pain of that fond good-by. 
IT did not weep—I tried to be brave — 
I watched hin until he was out of sight— 
Then suddenty all the world grew dark, 
And I was blind in the bright May night. 
Blind and helpless T slid to the ground 
Aud lay with the night dews on my hair, 
Till the moon was down and the dawn was up, 
And the fresh May morn was clear and tair. 
Ile was taken and T was leftt— 
Left to wait and to watch and pray— 
Till there came a message over the wires, 


¢ Chilling the air of the August day. 


is the art of saying everything without being put Killed in a skirmish eight or ten— 


j}in the Bastile, in a country where you are forbid- 
| den to say anything.”’” War is a potent tonic to con- 
| Versation; it reinforces observation and restores 
energy. Politics, parties, theories, religions, are 
allasses with loaded panniers to serve the kitchen 
of intellect, the king. Everything passes into lever 
sor weapon. When conversation is best it is a se 
ries of intellectual exercises; the college where we 
learn what thoughts are, what becomes of them, 
j how they make history! The wise man comes 
| to this game to play upon others and be played 
upon. He is as curious to know what can be 
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Wounded and helpless as many more— 
| All of them our Connecticut men— 
From the litte town of Danbury, four. 
But I saw only a single name— 
OF one who was all the world to me; 
I promised to wait for him ull I died— 
U God, O Heaven, how long will it be?’ 


i 


Evestnas wirn rusk Avctnor or “Ovp 
Guimes "’—In the pleasant article republished 
from Harper's Magazine, Mr, Curtis gives us one 
jof those charming reminisceaces in which the 


New, how- | 


PLES.—No Democrat need hesitate to give his | 


| belles. lettres. 
that although Judge Chase made greenbacks a | Aeneas ay 


not to be a legal tender tor any debt incurred | 


_new and exciting topics of the day. 
| enveloped in a halo of transcendentalism—a 
: : : bea | nebulous cloud of German mysticism and ideal- | is more complete and more elegant than has ever before been 
When the Chief Justice says he is in favor of | y ater . “8 


| elements within the sphere of her influence. 


| course in eloquent monologue to admiring audi- 


| “The Spiritual Body’’ and the theories of Swe- 
| denborg. 


| ¢lsewhere the vast advantages likely to accrue 


| munism and cooperative labor. 


Judge Chase’s notions on the negro question | _,. 4 : 
be ehaee : he negro que | ation and enthusiasm, always soaring above her 


| subject, always baffling analysis and transcending 





| erick Hedge says of her that ‘no adequate esti- 


ir a 5M ed ae pecs: oA mate of her ability can be formed from her writ- | 


Tne Democracy cannot have a more | 
| calls her “the most brilliant talker of her day.’’ 


| friend in this city, ‘you must not expect from me 


| seemed native to the atmosphere of your B—— 





| memorialists says of her, that during her resi- 

} dence in Providence her mind was opening more | 
' and more to the charms of art. 
| was in no slight degree attributable to the stimu- | 
| lus which it received, in this direction, trom her | 


| standing the differences in their habits of thought 
| and culture, or, I might rather say, in Virtue of 


! and when the rich records of her eventful Italian 


‘sadness, the long vanished friends, and the once | 
: familiar taces | have, in other years, seen ygath- 


| ant evenings passed there, the readings, the recé 


) Frances 
| Lynch, now Mrs. Botta, of New York, to whom 
| Mr. Greene rendered valuable assistance in her 
| compilation of the 


/ autumn ot 


| of Newport, the translator of 
i and romance. 


| the sulyects most interesting to them with inter- 


HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 
General N. E. Agents, No. 59 Bromfield street, Boston. 
Apr. 25. 3m 


‘Easy Chair’ excels. Every one will recognize 
the quaint fidelity of the portrait which Mr. 
Curtis has sketched for us; but the most telling 
and striking portraitures are not unfrequently 
those which felicitously seize some peculiar and 
well-known phase or habi! of mind or feature, 
rather than those that aim at a more general 
characterization. In the air of delicate reserve 
and in the secluded, scholarly habits which Mr. 
Curtis attributes to ‘‘the poet who published no 
volume,’’ I miss something of the geniality and 
hospitality of nature, the racy humor and fine 
conversational powers which mingle largely with 
my own recollections of the man. 
The habituat reserve of which Mr. Curtis 
| speaks, the bent brow and reticent manner, were, 
| as it seems to me, leas the result of shyness than 
of habitual predccupation of mind, united with a 
prevailing consciousness of the difficulty of so 
concentrating his vast intellectual resources on | 
any given si bject as to make them readily avail- 
able in current conversation. Mr. Greene’s ha- | 
bitual reticence and his indifference to general | 
society did not prevent him, however, from giv- | /veizAt, to places where no one is selling, and +o sure are we 
| ing a hospitable reception to every species of lit- 
| erary and artistic talent. 
In the earlier years of my acquaintance with 
him, from 1837 to 1850, his home was a center of 
| attraction to many of the — a —_ 
| of the city, and to almost all the noted scholars, P 
| orators, jaca and artists who visited Provi- GEORGE H. HOOD, 
| dence. The period included within these dates | General Agent, 97 Water Street, Boston. 
| was one of remarkable intellectual activity in| sa : : : 

New England. Ralph Waldo Emerson had | ? 5-—Wriagers 0‘ all kinds repaired. eoptim = Apr. 18. 

roused all thoughtful minds by his lecture beture = — : == : _ 
| the Divinity School at Cambridge, and, 

‘‘With a word that solved the sphere, 
And stirred the demon every where,” 

| had boldly broached his theory of the supremacy | 
| ot the individual soul to all exoteric authority. 
| Theodore Parker was advocating the claims of 
religious rationalism. O. A. Bronson, who, at a 
| later day, admitted only such rays of religious | 
; truth as came to him through the stained glass of | 
| cathedral windows, was then setting forth broad, | 
| practical views of religious and political freedom | 
,in the Boston Quarterly. Bronson Alcott was | SINKING 

teaching his refined platonisms in parlors and | “3 

lecture-rooms. Zhe Lial, a monthly magazine, | 

filled with the fine aromas of the Concord woods 
| and rivers, was marking with significant finger | 

the progress of the hour; and the //arbinger, a 
| periodical of great ability, was beginning to wave 
its white wings over the young philanthropists 
and socialists of Brook Farm, whose Utopian 
dreams Hawthorne has sv cleverly delineated in 
| his Blithedale Romance, avowing, in his pretace to 
| that work, that he regarded his r-sidence among 
them as the most romantic episode of his lile. 
Meantime, Mr. Alcott had broached some fine 
new theories of education, which, ignoring the | 
vulgar incentives of emulation and fear, aspired 
to bend and train the growing ‘‘twigs’’ of young | 
America into stalwart and graceful trees, by the | 
_ force of moral suasion and the refining influ- 
‘ences of wsthetic culture. The theory having 
| been tried with temporary success in Boston, was 
'now to be tried in Providence. A fine new 
, school-house, in the Grecian style of architecture, 

was erected on Greene street, in which the path 
| of learning was to be literally strewed with. 
flowers. The opening of the school was inaugu- 
rated by a discourse trom R. W. Emerson, in the 
church of the Rev. Dr. Farley. 

‘The gentleman called to preside over this rose- 
colored institution of learning was Hiram Fuller, 
Esq., the well-known ‘Belle Brittan” of the 
| New York Evening Mirror, and the editor, during 

the war, of a London paper, devoted to the cause 
| of the Southern confederacy. 

The Greene street school, although perhaps 
somewhat in advance of the time, doubtless did a 
good work in its day. One unmistakable benefit 
it conferred upon Providence in drawing to our 
city Mayaret Fuller, atterwards Countess of 
Ossoli, as an assistant teacher of languages and 

When she first dawned upon our 
horizon, in the summer of 1837, we felt as might 





WASHING MACHINES 


—aND — 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 


ORANGE JUDD, Rev. BISHOP SCOTT, SOLON ROBIN- 
SON, Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Mrs. LAURA 
E. LYMAN, Pror. E. L. YOUMANS, 


And thousands of others, will tell you that DOTY’S WASH- 
ING MACHINE, and the UNIVEKSAL CLOTHES WRING- 
EK are a real success and save their cost in clothing every 








washing. Send the retail price,— Washer, $14, extra Wring- 





| if any one wishes to return the machines, free of freight, 
after a month’s trial aceording to directions. 
Large discounts to canvassers and the trade every where. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 





$100,000 
City of Portland 
MUNICIPAL SIX PER CENT. 


Building Loan Bonds, 


FUND, 


In Boston. 


IDue in 1887. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


No. 13 Congress St., Boston. 
June 20. 3t 








THE ORGANIST’S 
PORKTFOLIO.—A series of voluntaries from the works of an 
cient and modern composers. 
These voluntaries designed for the organ, are likewise admira- 
bly. dapted for performance upon the cabinet organ, and all 
other modern reed instruments. 
which copies will be mailed post-free 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisuers, 
t 277 Washington street. 


June 20. 
A FOLSOM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS. 


Salesroom, 77 Summer Street, Bosten. 
2. Fousom. 8. P. Fotsom. A. W. Foisom 
Jan. 18. tAug.1 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The subscriber having enlarged and made extensive alter- 
| ations in his Store, corner of School and Washington 


wi “some watcher ot ron —_, | Streets, would respectfully invite the public to inspect the 
1en a new planet swims into his ken. | premises at their convenience. The assortment of 


She brought with her a ficod of light on all the | 
CHINA, GLASS, PARIANS, &C., 


She came | 





ism. Miss Fuller was, as one of her memorialists | offered to the American public by any house. Having given 
has said, ‘‘of the blood royal of intellect” and al-. the tastes and wants of the community his most careful at- 
ways sought and attracted to herself the finest tention for a series of twenty-five years, and being in direct 
| correspondence with the manufacturers abroad, he is en- 

It was at the house of Albert G. Greene, Esq., | abled to display a variety of goods which he is confident 
that 1 first made the acquaintance of this neW | will amply repay all those who will take the trouble to ex- 
star. There, night after night, I heard her dis- 


amine them. 
ences. German mysticism and transcendentalism 
were at that time rapidly preparing the way for 


the astounding disclosures of mesmeric and spirit- | : 


ual clairvoyance. The Rev. George Bush, the 137 Washington, cer. of School St., Boston 
great Hebraist, was writing and lecturing on| June 20. 2t 


ERLESS.” 





The disciples and exponents of Fourier 
were discussing in the New York 7Zribune and 


oe 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 


—aT— 


from his enlarged views of social science and from 
the adoption of his comprehensive system of com- 
Men were begin- 
ning to understand the great Christian doctrine 
of ‘‘the solidarity of the race,” and to know that 
no partial salvation is possible to man. 

On all these topics Margaret talked with inspir- 


expectation. If her intellectual arrogance some- 
times repelled, her rapid intuitions and electric 
svimpathies rarely failed to dazzle and attract. - - : 
She excelled in largeness and nobleness of con- THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSE LE, 
ception and expression rather than in concentra- PARIS, 1867. 
tion and transparency of thought and diction. 

She did not like to be questibned as to her ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
meaning, and, indeed, one could nor help suspect- | THE LAST YEAR. 


ing that these Delphic utterances were sometimes | 
_ariddle to the priestess herself. The Rev. Fred- | 





The Best Cooking Steve Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


” 


It was in conversation alone that she dis- 
Mr. Alcott 


Ings. 
played the full power of her genius. It is the ‘“‘Preress,’’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in EconoMY, SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 

InG, RoastinG and Beauty. 

ist. Economy. A patented method of hea’ ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Simpicity. It is easily managed. The re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3 CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th. Bakrna. [ta large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as erenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roasting. Accurrent of hot air constantly passing 
threugh the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as wellasa tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 


Atter she left Providence she said, writing toa 
here the intellectual verve and spontaneity that 


street coteries.”’ 

Mr. Greene, who loved better to review the past 
than to anticipate the future, and whose intellect 
was essentially and constitutionally objective and 
realistic, rather than speculative and introspective, 
listened to all her fine theories with a quiet smile, 
sometimes riddling them with sharp arrows of 
satire, but always welcoming every positive ac- 
cession of thought and experience with a most well moulded. artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
hearty and genial acceptance. He parried Mar- ed he Se tat well as the most serviceable Stove 
raret’s assaults upon his “sturdy conservatism’’ | the market. : : 
with admirable is genes and temper, bat, as 1 |, ret Store te: Wannsnrae tbe and t deal that boleim 


: ed for t. 
remember, liked best to meet her upon the neu- | 


tral ground of art and bed/es-/ettres. One of her PRATT & WENTWORTH 
5 


MANUFACTURERS, 


No dust escapes whiie shaking or dump- 


Doubtless this | 


87, 89 and 91 North Street, Boston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 


intimacy with the Providence poet. Notwith- Apr. 2. 


a 1, as] 7 , 
TRINITY COLLECTION 
OF CHURCH MUSIC.—Containing the Psalms and Hymn 
Tunes, Chants, &c., used in Trinity Chureh, New York, 
and its three chapels. By Eiward Hodges, of Sidney Col 
lege, Cambridge. England, with valuable additions by the 
editor, S. Parkman Tuckerman, Mus. Doc,, Organist and 
D.rector of Music io st. Paul’s Church, Boston. Cloth 
| $2.75; boards, $2.50. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PususHers, 
3t 277 Washington street. 


these differences, they assimilated wonderfully ; 


lite were sweptaway, with all she held dear, in that 
tragic death on the desolate sea-beaches of the 
Loug Island shure, no one more sincerely mourned 
her loss than her conservative triend of earlier 
days, Albert Gorton Greene. 


I often recall with a tender, and not unpleasing 

June 13. 
ered in unconstrained and delighttul intercourse 
around his library table. [remember the pleas- 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors te NOUKSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Etc. 


tations, the mutual comments and criticisins, the 
happy suggestions, the ingenious arguments, the 
earnest talks, the fluent gayety and ready wit in 
which he was ever a most genial participant. 
Among his frequent guest during some of the 
years | have indicated, were M. rgaret Fuller, 


Sarge Os d Miss At fF 
argent Osgood, sud : wi“ Quiney Hall, Boston. 


53 Beekman Street, New York. 


“Rhode Island Book,’ pub- 
lished in Providence, by Hiram Fuller, in the 
IS4l. There, too, I frequently met 
the witty and accomplished Miss 8.5. J., ot Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the Rev. Charles T. Brooks, 
German poetry 
Among the occasional visitors 
there, [ remember Ralph Waldo Emerson, A. 
Bronson Alcott, Jolin Neal of Portland, Rev. 
Charles Upham of Salem, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, N. Po Willis, Mr. Ripley of the Tribune, 
the Rev. Dr. Hedge, Dr. Osgood, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and a host of other noted men and 
women Whose names are familiarly known to the 
world. 

With his guests, Mr. Greene always discussed 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 2. 3m 


WILLIAM DOOGUE - 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 
Festivals, Ac, 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties. either by special 
mInessenger or express. and orders by mati aod telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 

Ne. 679 Washington Sirect, 

Apr4 Between Common AND WakREN. 
‘est and ability, never failing to bring to the theme 
of the Moment some pertinent anecdote or valu 
able suggestion trom the opulent store-house of 
; lus memory, and ever ready to assist with his 
literary counsel and experience all who suught 

his advice. 

One might look long and vainly for a man of 
letters capable of filiins the place he once filled 
among Us, one, who, regardless of name and 
farne and worllly influence, lived serenely in 
“the stll air of delightful studies,’ devoting him- AND DEALERS IN 
ecif to them with a sincerity and singleness of | PRINTS OF KVERY DESCRIPTION. 

| purpose that was itsown great reward.—J/rs. 5. |  ggp™ Most favorable terms to Printeeliers, Canvassersand 
HM. Whatman, in Providence Journal. | Teachers. tf Apr. 4. 


L. A. ELLIOT & Co.., 
Ne. 322 Washington Sireet, 
BOs TON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


year, besides saving more than half the Time and Lasor of 
er, SY,—and we will forward either or both machines, frre of 


| that they will be jiked, that we agree to refund the money 


Principal and Interest Payable | 


by Edward F. Kimbault. | 


Price $3 00, on receipt of | 








27, 1868. 
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ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
Fresco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Reoms Neo. 608 Washiugton St., Boston. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS - EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


ute description 
June. ROS NEU Morente, Basten. te | TMT Ste TeRanet Gaige C0 ed enecnto oven) a 


i ati Ros of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
: J | private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding ana Emboss- 
J. M. CARROLL & CO., | tng on Giass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY, and LADIES FUR- | and oil filling, and in varnish or Freneh polish. 
NISHING GOODS. 
Rooms, 174 TReMONT STREET (opp. the “ommon), Boston. 
Miss J. M. CARROLL. Mrs. M. Hl. Harpy. 








LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NESDHAR. 


Mar. 28. 


tf 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


601 & G03 Washington Strect, Bestou, 


Supplies e« ery kind of Furniture. Belding, Window-Sbades, 
Drapery Curtains. Upholatery Goods, &c. Repairs of all 
descriptions skilifally and expeditiously execated. 

Apr. 4. 3m 


T. C. SEVERAN 
AGENT 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
41 STATE &8TREET, BUSTON. 
Office hour 12 to 1 P.M. 3m 








A SAFB, 
CERTAIN, 


CE, 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNPFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia 
lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four -—- > 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO O& THREE PILLS. Pan) TAIT. * 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed — BS Salt nbn pani “BOOKS, | 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. iminediately be put into paper, without being exposed to in 

Even inthe severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen-  spectica. be highest eash prices paid. 
| eral nervous de angements,—of many years standing,—af- | GEO. W. easy prt ph ons 
| fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 
weeks at the utmost always affords the most astonishing re- May 16. tf 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- = 


nent cure. | 
It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest | 





May 30. 








FORTY-FIVE OPERA 

; : CHORUSES.—A new and valuable collection. From the 

| degree injurious, even to the moat delicate system, and can works of Rossini, Auber, Bellini, Donizetti, Gounod, Verdi, 

ALWAYS be used with PERt ECT SAFETY. | Flotow, Spontioi, Wagner, Herold, Bixbop, Balfe, Benedict, 
It has Jong been in constant use by many of our Most em1- and other-. forming valuable collection for Societies, Con- 

NENT PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and unquali- ie Bacte Boone ats Secon Circles. 
filed approval. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisners, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 3t 277 Washington street. 
Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages “« OF 


Twelve packages 48 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., 


Sole Proprictors, 


June i3. 


- CHARLES H. BRUCE. 
604 and 606 Washinugten Street, Hesten, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WINDOW SHADES, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
Curtain Fixtures. 
Particular attention paid to putting up Store, House and 
Office Shades, on 
BRAY & CO.’3 PATENT BALANCE SPRING FIXTURE. 
Apr. 4. 





12> Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. | 3m. 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—R-duction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE! 


AT THE WELL-KNOWN 
“CARPET-STAND,” 
136 Manover Street, 
— AND — 
783 and 80 Union Street, 
Can be found an elegant assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND WINDOW-SHADES, 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 


(Ge Particular attention given to furnishing Public 
ém Apr. 4. 


A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
SUMMER 
=e 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 


We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 


SPRING AND STYLES 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 


(<¥™ Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 
where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 2. tf 


Buildings. 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
| ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. 


—$$K 





HAYTER’S CHURCH 
MUSIC.—A collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, chants, 
services, anthems, &c. By A. U. Hayter, organist of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston. This volume contains a selection of 
the best pieces performed at Trinity Church, Boston, +1- 
ways noted for its fine music, during the past twenty-five 
years, and cannot fail to be highly prized by the musical 
public. Cloth, $2.75; boards, #2 50. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBiisuers, 

3t 277 Washington street. 





June 20. 


“GOLDEN DRAGON’ 
Canton Mattings. 


The undersigned having purchased of the importers the 
only remaining lot of these 


CELEBRATED MATTINGS, 


JUST LANDED IN NEW YORK, 


> 





PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


OFFER THEM TO THE TRADE, 


(DELIVERED IN NEW YORK OR BOSTON) OR AT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SA LESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, ever Sudeoik Market. 


April 4. 38m 


RETAIL, 
On Most Faverable Terms 
The attention of parties desirin, a 
SUPERIOR ARTICLE, 
18 PARTICULARLY INVITED TO SAME. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


192 Washington Street. 
June 20. 2t 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ce OF BOSTON.—Mount Hore Ceme- 
TeayY.—The public are reapectiully informed that from 
the first day of May to the first day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Kailroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 
1 &), and 2.50 o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of passengers for Moant Hope. Keturning, will 
leave the Cemetery at 2.3), 330 and 6 o'clock. Through 
fare, each way, l6 cents. 

For the Board of Trustees. 

May 2. EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 


KIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 





BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, INSURANCE. 

France and =: = 
oo NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 

and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 

Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one 

or five years, not exceedin 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIKKCTORS : 


Germany. 
GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 


— ALSO— 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 
May 23. ly 











BEAL & HOOPER 


MANUFACTURE, 


Silas Peirce John Jeftries,Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 

Albert Bowker, A.A Wellington, John C Petter, 

John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Paul Adama, 

©. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth 

Benj. E. Bates, Kara C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

Invive Morse, Secretary. May 16. 


JRO%AL INSURANCE COMPANY OP 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE............ uberis MANAGED 


$10,000,000 


| At their Manufactury in East Cambridge | 
BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 


| BLACK WALNUT 
| Chamber Sets,- 





Authorized Capital 
| Paid upe pital and Reserves 36,000,000 
| Fire Premiums in 1364 $2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GULD. 


| Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


oo : Inaures against the hazards of FIKE on Merchandize and 
Which cannot be excelled im style, duralnlity and finish, by other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
any other manufacturers io the country, and offer the same sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 
; This company with its ample resources, affords (. insurers 
for sale at their the moat wncucstronable security, while it will ever Le distine 
SA LESROOMS 








IN GREAT VARIETY, 


guished for promptiiude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims. 
Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston OUtlice, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


Haymarket Square, 
At snch prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 
well to examine the stock. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
| Ayent und Attermey fer the Con puey. 
| W. UC. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Apr 4. 
| \ EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUKANCE 
ja 
COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cush Assets, 83,600,000, 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MAN" FACTURERS OF FURNITURE. 
June 13. tf This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Compary in 
Ss , __ | the United States, has been uniformly successful alweys 
} | making large and regular returns in cash to all pelicy hokd- 
an tas Oe be PATTING? (ers. Last cash dividend, vortr percent. It is strictly an 
RARE IN VESTMENTS! | institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent - all 
‘ | ite workings aud tendencies 
Parties desiring to invest in Geld, Silver, Copper, Tron, | Keoomy , caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
Lead, Plumnbago, Salt, Alum, Zine, Copperas, or other characterize this Company. Being purely mutual it in- 
MINERAL LANDS or DEVELOPED MINES, may find it to oe ey _ —- _ ee paid 
3 _ exceed the actual cost, surplus is returned. 

their advantage to communicate with the undersigned. It | “parties at a distance may insure frcm blanks, whieh wil) 

is believed that unequalled opportunities are at present of- | de torwarded free of expense. 
fered for the safe investments of capital in mining lands | Documents showing the henefits of Life Insurance. with 
accu | the advantages of the Mutual Pian, and the supenior posi- 


tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
The undersigned has had several valuable mineral lands the different kinds of Policies with their methede of pay- 
and mines placed in his hands for rale or lease, aud would ment. may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica‘icn, 
like to communicate with parties desiring a safe and profite- — or by mail, to the officers or agents o/ the 
bie investment. Address 
| V. G. BLOEDE, Mining Chemist, — | 
(Care Charles W. Slack, editor Commonweaits, Boston.) 


Refers to Perer Cooren, Eeq., and Prof. Cuagies 8. | 
Sons, New York, and Caiares W. Stack, Boston. 
June 13. a 


Directors. 
‘ John ong ae Pahewr 9 - a, Mi. P. Wilder, Sewell 
appen, Chas. Hubbard, Janes Sturgis, Geo. H. ° 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory. Homer oy =e 
. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBRENS, Ser-etary. 
W. W. Moatanp, M. D., Medical Examiner. Apr 4 
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